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The Influence 


of ill-health upon your daily life—in the house—in the office—in the factory—on 
*change—is almost incalculable. Your business suffers. Every little task becomes 
irksome—work is neglected ; your sociability is affected, Why should this distressful 
condition be prolonged ? All that is necessary to dispel the discomfort and wretched- 


ness you experience is a course 
Nature 


You will be delighted at the rapid improvement to which they give rise. 
will eagerly respond to the welcome assistance—and the sure but gentle influence 


of the medicine will be at once felt. 
These pills cleanse the system—regulate and strengthen the digestive organs, 


and stimulate the Liver and Kidneys to healthy action. Once more you begin to 
enjoy life, and the beneficial! influence of BEECHAM'S PILLS 


Is Shown in Your Healthy Activity. 


7 Sold everywhere in Boxes, price 1/14 (56 Pills) and 2/9 (168 Pills). | 











YORKSHIRE NOTES & QUERIES. 


A high-class Monthly Magazine for Antiquarics, Archxologists, Biograpbers, 
Historians, Topograpbers, and Litterateurs, 


Epitep By CHARLES F, FORSHAW, LL.D., 


Vice-President of the Society - Yorkshiremen in London; Fellow of the Royal Soctety of Literature ; the Royal Historical Society ; 
the Royal Soctety of A ntiquar tes of Ireland ; the Royal Colonial Institute. 





Price Gd. post free. 6s. per annum, post free. 





N.B.—Vol. 1. of “ Yorkshire Notes and Queries” is now exceedingly scarce and cannot be sold at less than 12/6 per 
copy. 1t contains over 400 pages, 150 illustrations, and an exhaustive index of upwards of 5,000 references. 
All orders for copies of Vol. 1. to be sent direct to 53, Market Street, Bradford. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘* Contains much matter of moment to Yorkshire antiquaries. "— Notes and Queries (London). 

** We welcome the issue of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ That there is room for a county magazine of this kind there is no doubt, 
and if the conductors of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries’ rise to the occasion there is a future before them.” —Sheffield Telegraph. 

‘* The aim of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ a new threepenny monthly, brightly produced is to deal with the broad-acred shire from 
the point of view of the antiquary, archeologist, historian, and topographer, and to give the most complete record of the folk-lore of the 
county ever attempted. The first number is extremely promising. It has an admirable editor in Mr. C. F. Forshaw, LL.D., and modern 
as well as ancient interest are reviewed.” —Shefiield Independent. 

‘““ We welcome with pleasure the appearance of the new periodical, entitled ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ and edited by our respected 
Bro. Charles F. Forshaw, LL.D., Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, F.R.H.S., F.R.S.A., etc., whose sonnets and other contribu- 
tions to our columns have always been received with favour by our readers. It will be issued monthly, and to judge from the contents of 
the first number, we consider it will soon establish itself firmly in the estimation of the reading public, and more particularly with those who 
delight in the study of antiquities, genealogy, topography. It is needless to say that Yorkshire is a county which will atford ample material 
for such a publication.”—7he Freemason. 

**T am much obliged to you for sending me a specimen of your new magazine, ‘ Yorkshire Notes ani Queries.’ As a contributor to 
‘ Notes and Queries’ for nearly half a century, I welcome it. I hope you will let me say how much I congratulate you on the excellent form 
and contents of this magazine. If kept up by all the spirit that is indicated by this first number, it ought to prove a great success. To show 

u that I am not offering an opinion without having read the work, I will call your attention to two or three misprints, etc.” —From E, W. 


Br ABROOK, Esq., C.B., F.S.A. (Vice-President of the Royal Society of Literature). 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, EC. 
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THE first meeting of a society to be called 
the East Anglian Society of Prehistorians, 
for the study of all matters appertaining to 
prehistoric man, was held at Norwich on 
October 26, when an inaugural address was 
given by the president, Dr. Allen Sturge. 
He pointed out that this was the first society 
of the kind in England, though valuable 
work had been done by the Société Pré- 
historique de France. It was fitting that 
this district should be the first to move in 
the matter, for he knew of nothing quite like 
Norfolk and Suffolk, for the abundance and 
variety of flint implements, in the whole 
world. In a powerful plea for a further 
scientific study of the subject, he made 
luminous comparisons from his own observa- 
tions between the various divisions of the 
Paleolithic period in France and England, 
and pointed out how much still remained to 
be done in the proper classification of East 
Anglian gravels and the implements con- 
tained therein. Referring to Neolithic im- 
plements, he alluded to the value of iron- 
moulding, double patination, and scratches, 
as means for determining their relative ages, 
and put forward various ways in which the 
society could do good work. In conclusion, 
he mentioned that present knowledge tended 
to give man an antiquity of at least a million 
years on the earth, and put in a plea for the 
open mind with regard to eoliths, mesoliths, 
and animistic forms of implements. 
VOL. IV. 


Many exhibits of implements were made by 
the members present. . The membership 
already includes the names of many well- 
known East Anglian archeologists. It is 
proposed to hold meetings in Norwich bi- 
monthly during the winter. The second 
meeting will be held on December 7, and 
the subscription has been fixed at the extra- 
ordinarily low rate of 1s. 6d. The society is 
the first in England devoted solely to the 
study of prehistoric man, and should do 
useful work. We wish it all success, though 
we cannot say we admire the name of 
‘* Prehistorians.” 


& 

York antiquaries have been stirred by the 
proposed removal of Queen Margaret’s 
Gateway. A meeting of the York Archzo- 
logical and York Architectural Society was 
held on November 6, when a strong protest 
against the proposal was made. Letters 
were read from many well-known public men 
denouncing the suggested removal. With 
regard to the Arch, a most interesting piece 
of medizval architecture, it is not quite 
certain how it obtained its name. Some 
speakers at the meeting held that it was 
built about 1500, for Princess Margaret to 
pass through either on her way to Scotland 
or on her later journey back; while others 
thought that the gateway was built about 
1496, for the King to pass through to the 
Minster, its present name being bestowed 
upon it at a later date. The Dean of York 
moved the following resolution, which was 
carried unanimously: “That this meeting 
of the York Archzological and York Archi- 
tectural Society strongly deprecates the con- 
templated removal of, or any interference 
with, the Queen Margaret’s Gateway.” We 
hope that this protest, which was very 
strongly supported, will prevent the con- 
templated act of vandalism. 


% . y 
The Committee of the Byzantine Research 
and Publication Fund, which is in association 
with the British School at Athens, are in- 
viting travellers and students to co-operate 
in making its list of subjects for investiga- 
tion and record as complete as possible. 
They make the following suggestions as to 
the manner in which this assistance may be 
given : 
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(1) By notifying the name, position, and 
nature, of any examples of remains of Byzan- 
tine or Frankish buildings, inscriptions, or 
other matters of interest, met with in the 
course of travel or research; (2) by, where 
possible, taking photographs of the same and 
depositing copies in the collection of the 
fund. A ground-plan and sections, however 
rough, of buildings and sites would also be 
acceptable.” 

All communications in reference to such 
observations can be addressed to Mr. H. 
Weir Schultz, 14, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 


The rector of Framlingham, Suffolk, recently 
announced in his parish church that Mr. 
Guy Laking, Keeper of the King’s Armoury, 
had offered £500, or £450 and a model, 
for the tilting helmet which has hitherto 
hung over the tomb, in Framlingham Church, 
of the Duke of Norfolk’s ancestor, the hero 
of Flodden Field. The Duke, hearing of 
this, sent his agent to investigate and report, 
and subsequently notified the rector that the 
helmet must not be moved. Such is the 
story told in the newspapers, which, if true, 
does not reflect much credit on either the 
rector or the Keeper of the King’s Armoury. 


*% 
We note with regret the death of two North- 
Country antiquaries, Mr. C. A. Federer, of 
Bradford, and Mr. William Andrews, of 
Hull. Mr. Federer, who died on Novem- 
ber 5, at the age of seventy-one, was a native 
of Switzerland, where, says the Yorkshire 
Daily Observer, *‘ his ancestors, the knightly 
family whose arms are displayed on the old 
Castle of Sargans, on the Upper Rhine, were 
once of considerable distinction. His branch 
of the family lost their all in one of the 
forest fires common in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and they took up the scholastic pro- 
fession. Mr. Federer’s grandfather and his 
father were both masters of schools in the 
Canton St. Gall, and his father in particular 
earned a name, still well remembered in 
scholastic circles, by his innovations in the 
teaching of music in the schools, a scheme 
afterwards widely adopted in Switzerland and 
Germany. His collection of the folk-songs 
of Switzerland has gone through many edi- 
tions. Mr. Federer adopted also the same 
profession, and studied at St. Gall, and 
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afterwards at Lausanne, where he took his 
diploma.” Coming to England in 1857, he 
taught in various schools, and had been 
settled in Bradford as a teacher of languages 
since 1864. He was an enthusiastic anti- 
quary and student of local history. He was 
one of the founders of the Bradford His- 
torical and Antiquarian Society, of which at 
the time of his death he was president. 
Mr. Federer’s contributions to the society’s 
journal, the Bradford Antiquary, which he 
edited, were numerous. He was editor for 
some years of the Yorkshire Magazine, and 
he also published a number of scholastic 
books. Mr. Federer was associated with 
the institution of the Yorkshire Dialect 
Society, and he was a member of the council 
of the Bronté Society. His own library was 
exceptionally rich in Yorkshire books and 
pamphlets, and in the literature of Wesleyan 
Methodism. 


OM, Ss Ie 

Mr. William Andrews, who died at Hull on 
November 2, aged sixty, was well known as 
the compiler of many volumes of “ Bye- 
gone” county history, and on Church and 
other customs. For the last eight years he 
had been the librarian of the Hull Subscrip- 
tion Library, and took an active part in the 
literary life of the town. 


¢ 
At the quaint church of Plemstall, near 
Chester, a service was held on November 10 
for the dedication of the Well of St. Pleg- 
mund, friend and tutor of Alfred the Great. 
For fully eleven centuries the water of this 
well has been used in the baptisms at 
Plemstall Church. The Archdeacon of 
Chester, who conducted the service, pointed 
out that, while living there as a hermit, 
St. Plegmund acquired such a reputation for 
learning that Alfred, in 890, selected him to 
be Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Messrs. Frost and Reed, the well-known 
printsellers and art publishers of Bristol, 
have opened an art gallery in London at 
36, Duke Street, S.W., where they are 
showing a collection of etchings by Mr. 
Herbert Dicksee. 


a 2 
We are indebted to Mr. G. A. Fothergill, 
whose North-Country sketch-books and 
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albums are well known to amateurs of 
vigorous and accurate draughtsmanship, for 
the fine example of line drawing here repro- 
duced. It shows the upper part of the 
doorway of a cottage now used as a solicitor’s 
office at Castle Hill, Middleham, Yorkshire, 
which has not hitherto been illustrated in 
any publication. The initials are the same 
as those over the doorway, dated 1682, 
of the ‘Golden Lion” in Market Place, 
Middleham ; but no one in the town knows 
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the interest of the public in the Metro- 
politan pageant to be held next year. His 
lordship remarked that he was born in 
London, and was proud of and loved his 
city—the centre of the business of the world. 
Our gold sovereign was the supreme standard 
of commerce, while London was the mother 
of banking in its present form, and its 
municipality was the model and origin of 
local governments. In literature it was not 
a question which poets were Londoners, for 
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COTTAGE DOORWAY, MIDDLEHAM, YORKSHIRE. 


who may be represented by the initials 
H. A. K., or H. & K. A. The device 
above the initials may possibly be intended 
for a fleur-de-lis. Perhaps some reader of 
the Antiguary may be able to throw light 
upon the carving. 


e 
Lord Avebury took the chair, on the evening 
of November 10, at the first of a course of 
lectures on the history of London which 
Mr. Charles Welch is giving at the Cloth- 
workers’ Hall, the intention being to arouse 





among great English poets Wordsworth and 
Shelley were almost the only names which 
occurred to him who were not. Chaucer, 
Piers Plowman, Froissart, Caxton, More, 
Bacon, Shakespeare, Milton, Ben Jonson, 
Raleigh, Cromwell, Pope, Dryden, Newton, 
Wren, Addison, Swift, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Chatham, and Burke, all lived and wrote in 
London, It was interesting and remarkable 
how the London of to-day bore traces of its 
ancient history. The wall of the Roman 
city could not only be outlined, but it even 
3K 2 
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affected modern contracts, and when excava- 
tions had to be made near it, a special charge 
was stipulated for by contractors to cover 
the extra cost required for its destruction. 
London had for 1,000 years been the centre 
of the government, the thought, the growth, 
the culture, and the life, of the nation. 


¢ &¢ ¢ 

The report of the committee responsible for 
the “Old Lancaster” Exhibition, held in 
July and August last, has reached us. The 
number of exhibits came to the large total of 
2,145, including 408 inscribed and carved 
stones, querns, Roman remains and pottery, 
etc., and 297 deeds, documents, maps, MSS., 
handbills, etc. Historical and archzological 
lectures were given in connection with the 
Exhibition, which was clearly a great success 
from every point of view. ‘In conclusion,” 
says the report, “the committee are of 
opinion, from the success and great interest 
shown, that a permanent collection on similar 
lines would be of value from an educational 
standpoint, and would be greatly appreciated 
by the inhabitants. It would have the 
advantage that it could be got together at 
a moderate cost, and they respectfully sug- 
gest to the Corporation that steps should be 
taken at no distant date for the founding of a 
permanent museum of local antiquities.” We 
trust that this suggestion may soon be carried 
into effect. Such a practical outcome of the 
Exhibition would certainly be very gratifying 
to those who worked hard to make it a 
success. 


In last month’s “ Notes” we mentioned very 
briefly the discovery of a Romano-British 
burial-place at Welwyn. In the Hertfordshire 
Mercury of October 17 Mr. W. B. Gerish 
gave the following extracts from a letter 
written by Mr. A. Mayes, of Welwyn, the 
discoverer of the site: “An interesting dis- 
covery has recently been made at the back 
of the Grange, Welwyn, of what appears to 
be a portion of a Romano-British burial- 
ground, for in it a number of cinerary urns 
which contain calcined bones, vases, earthen- 
ware bottles, and saucer-shaped Samian ware 
dishes, have been found. The site of this 
place of interment is a strip of meadow 
10 feet wide by about 35 feet long, situated 
about 150 yards due north of Welwyn 


Church, which has been trenched for garden- 
ing purposes. More than a dozen urns have 
been found, but, unfortunately, none of them 
are entirely perfect. The nature of the work 
carried out, and the hard, stony soil necessi- 
tating the use of the pickaxe, proved very 
destructive. Even with the exercise of the 
greatest care it was found that the pressure 
of the earth had caused fractures. I care- 
fully excavated one of the urns myself, but 
on lifting it up the bottom portion dropped 
off and smashed. Some of the urns were of 
Salopian ware, others of the ordinary red 
ware, and one that was completely smashed 
by the blow of a pick was of a hard slate- 
blue ware. A peculiar feature of the dis- 
covery was that it was found that most of 
the urns, vases, bottles, and dishes, were 
evidently more or less damaged at the period 
of interment. Several of the urns that were 
taken out with the utmost care were lacking 
a portion of the rim or bore marks of 
ancient fractures. A Salopian ware urn was 
found without a rim, the orifice where it had 
been being covered by a portion of a large 
dish of coarse ware. A bottle of similar 
make, and a vase by the side of it, also 
showed signs of ancient injury. These I 
took out myself, and although I searched 
carefully for the missing pieces, they were 
not to be found. One urn was minus a 
bottom, and in order to utilize it a flat stone 
had been luted in with clay. The Samian 
ware dishes were generally used here for 
covering the mouths of the urns. Portions 
of two were found which had been broken 
and repaired by drilling, the parts being 
joined together by leaden rivets ; one piece 
still contained the rivet intact. 


+ ¢ ¢ 

“Most of the dishes have the potter’s 
name ‘stamped thereon, more or less indis- 
tinctly, and require close examination with 
a glass to make them out. Two of the 
names appear to be ‘ Borillioe’ and ‘ Senonis’ 
or ‘Senonius.’ ‘ Borilli’ with terminal 9, of, 
or offic, and ‘Senoni’ with terminal f, fz, fec, 
or fecit, are known to be potters’ marks. 
The following urns were taken out in fairly 
perfect condition; some of the others have 
not yet been emptied : 


(1) 2 feet 9 inches in circumference, 
11 inches high. 
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(2) 


2 feet 4 inches in circumference ; 


top gone. 


1 foot inches in circumference, 
3 et 9 inc 

7 inches high. 
(4) 2 feet 3 inches in circumference, 


94 inches high. 
feet 54 inches 
11 inches high. 


n circumference, 


a 


(5) 2 


“There are portions of about half a dozen 
more, and a similar number were irretriev- 
ably smashed and the contents scattered. 
They were all buried from 2 to 3 feet below 
the surface, and about 3 or 4 feet apart. 
No coins or metal of any description were 
found in or near them. There has been no 
attempt at a systematic search, and only the 
necessary width and depth of ground re- 
quired for gardening purposes has been 
removed, so that it is probable there are 
more burials to be discovered at some future 
time. The rector has repaired several of 
the Samian ware dishes, likewise a very 
* graceful Samian ware cup which was broken 
in three pieces, but now hardly shows a 
sign of fracture. The ‘finds’ have not been 
disposed of.” 

+ * 


Country Life for November 14 contained a 
pleasantly reminiscent article on “Old London 
Shop Fronts,” beautifully illustrated by photo- 
graphic views of seven surviving old-fashioned 
examples, and written by Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley, who knows his London as few 
other men do. 


&¢ ke 
The last issue of the St. Andrews College 
Echoes gives interesting glimpses of life at 
the Scottish university just two centuries 
ago. Students paid nothing for their rooms, 
but £3 10s. per quarter enabled them to 
dine at the high table. For £5 11s. 1d. 
poorer men could get through the whole 
session—just six months. Breakfast was 
served at 7 a.m., and consisted of an oatmeal 
loaf and half a pint of beer. For supper 
each had half a twopenny loaf and a pint of 
beer. At the high table poultry broth and 
beef were served, and at the second a 
plentiful supply of broth and beef. Herrings 
and flounders sometimes graced the board, 
Beer there was in abundance, and the 
colleges in those good old days had their 


brewhouse, a perquisite of the porter, who 
was permitted to sell ale to the students. 


There was no Christmas vacation at St. 
Andrews, but the dinner on Christmas Day 
was a feast in reality. Six bottles of wine 
graced the high table, and a gallon of rum 
the second table, from which the students 
brewed punch. Each student “loaned” 
his plate from the factor, who charged 
16s. 8d. for its use during the curriculum ; 
but each owned his kettle, knife and fork, 
and these he had to keep clean. Students 
were not allowed out of doors after eight 
without a permit, and if not in by ten a fine 
followed. After 1820 intramural residence 
ceased, but the students were under a disci- 
plinary committee. The committee’s records 
show infer alia that football is ‘* dangerous 
to limbs and lives of those engaging in it,” 
and that “billiards never have been, nor 
ever can be, tolerated in the University.” 
This was in 1852. To-day the Union has a 
good billiard-room. 


¢ * 

It was reported in October that the cell of 
St. Guthlac at Croyland Abbey had been 
discovered. ‘Tradition says that the saint, 
who landed on the island of Croyland on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, a.D. 697, lived in a 
cell directly west of the great west front of 
the abbey. The Rector of Croyland, the 
Rev. A. H. Morris, determined to dig along 
the west front a short time ago to see if any- 
thing remained. He obtained the help of 
Mr. Stuart Thompson, of Peterborough, the 
experienced builder and repairer of cathedrals 
and old churches, who in his report of what 
has been found says (we quote from the 
Guardian of October 21): 

‘“‘ After our further search to-day I am 
quite satisfied that we are justified in claim- 
ing to have recovered the site of the famous 
St. Guthlac’s cell. So far we have found 
part of the floor, with, apparently, its northern 
and western boundaries ; but I quite think 
we shall find the whole floor more or less 
intact, as shown on Dr. Stukeley’s plan, 
unless possibly where it may have been dis- 
turbed in making the present path on the 
southern side. The fact that we found it by 
trying the spot mentioned by Dr. Stukeley 
in his book of the eighteenth century—viz., 
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to the west of the west front of the old south 
aisle—is no proof by itself of its having been 
St. Guthlac’s abode, as Dr. Stukeley had to 
depend upon tradition for his authority ; but 
tradition, I think, has proved correct. The 
tiles with which the floor is paved are 
Roman, or at any rate early British, and 
therefore ancient. It is impossible to give 
them a definite century, but the date is to a 
certain extent fixed by the material we passed 
through, At about 2 feet below the present 
surface of the ground is important evidence 
in the layer, varying from 3 inches to 
6 inches in thickness, of what is technically 
known as ‘ banker dust’ (stone-dust made by 
masons when preparing stone for building). 
This is to be found nearly all round the 
churchyard, and in this particular spot must 
have been formed during the building of the 
Norman west front, therefore not later than 
A.D. 1100. Between this ‘ banker dust’ and 
the floor is a course of peat about 3 inches 
thick, and below that, again, is about a foot of 
earth, which will quite account for the other 
four centuries, and brings us to St. Guthlac’s 
time. Even with its antiquity established, 
it would ordinarily be difficult to identify it 
as specially St. Guthlac’s cell; but here I 
consider the absence of bones as particularly 
strong evidence. Anywhere else in the 
churchyard you dig you will find multitudes 
of bones both above and below the ‘ banker 
dust’ level, but here absolutely none, which 
tends to show that it has been kept sacred 
from the beginning ; and the one person for 
whom this would be done would be the 
patron saint. The very rough brick-and- 
stone floor packed up on the original is 
interesting, but it is quite a matter of con- 
jecture whether it was raised by St. Guthlac 
himself to get above the water-level and 
escape the ague or fen-fever from which we 
read that he suffered, or by another hermit 
inhabiting the same cell later, as was fre- 
quently done. Should the ‘cell with steps,’ 
spoken of by the late rector, the Rev. T. H. 
Le Beeuf, in his guide to the abbey, be found 
anywhere in front of the main entrance to 
the nave, and prove to be of contemporary 
date with this, it may possibly be the saint’s 
oratory.” 

The Rector of Croyland will be glad 
to show antiquaries and other lovers of our 





historic past what has been found, and he 
appeals for subscriptions to continue the ex- 
pensive work of excavation, also to fence 
round and protect the old work discovered. 

A photographic view of the supposed site 
of the cell appeared in the Daily Graphic of 
October 24. 

*& 


“ During recent years,” says the Builder of 
October 31, “considerable attention has 
been devoted in the German technical press 
to the condition of the exterior masonry of 
Cologne Cathedral, some writers having gone 
so far as to suggest that the deterioration of 
the stone is sufficient to threaten the stability 
of the structure. It is reassuring, therefore, 
to learn, on the authority of Mr. Hertel, the 
architect to the cathedral, that the dilapida- 
tions are of no importance from the stand- 
point of solidity or stability, being generally 
of superficial character, and affecting little 
beyond turrets, pinnacles, sculpture, and 
other ornamental details. Some of these, we _ 
are sorry to note, are in a sad condition, and 
it does not appear practicable to devise any 
effective means of protecting them and other 
parts of the fabric from the destructive gases 
emitted from the chimneys of the numerous 
industrial works surrounding the cathedral. 
Various kinds of stone enter into the 
structure, but all of them consist largely of 
calcareous and dolomitic substances, which 
are readily attacked by sulphuric acid formed 
in the air by reaction between oxygen and 
sulphurous fumes, and brought into contact 
with the masonry by the agency of rain and 
snow. The problem is very similar to that 
presented at Canterbury and other places, 
and the difficulty of finding a really satis- 
factory solution seems to be almost insuper- 
able.” 


Five rudely made, unornamented cinerary urns 
were dug up at Largs, Ayrshire, in October. 
Many fragments of urns of a vase shape, and 
in some cases ornamented with ring and 
cross markings, have also been found at the 
same place, where excavations for new build- 
ings have been going on. 


The excavations which have been carried on 
for some time in the neighbourhood of the 
former fortress of Oldenburg, not far from 
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the town of Schleswig, have resulted, says 
the Atheneum, in the discovery of a large 
grave of the Viking period, containing, 
among other things, iron bolts and nails of a 
boat, the woodwork of which has completely 
disappeared, and two runic stones. 


The formation of an Islington Antiquarian 
and Historical Society is announced, the 
promoters being Messrs. Aleck Abrahams, 
H. W. Fincham, J. W. Hancock, and W. H. 
Pratt. Such an organization for the special 
study of local antiquities and history has long 
been wanted. Apparently nothing of the kind 
has ever existed, although Islington’s famous 
residents have included such excellent anti- 
quaries as John Nichols, F.S.A., William 
Howitt, George Daniel, William Knight, 
F.S.A., William Upcott, and a score of others. 
Nichols’s house in Highbury Place was a 
notable centre for many topographers and 
historians. Richard Gough and Sir Henry 
Ellis were lifelong friends. Bray, Percival, 
Meyrick and Clutterbuck are a few names 
selected at random from the long and inter- 
esting list of visitors. It was a beneficent 
custom of the greatest of antiquarian printers 
and publishers to entertain at Highbury the 
large circle of authors whose works he had 
produced. 

The important and most interesting district 
of Islington should, under such circumstances, 
have had a society of exceptional prestige ; 
but the Literary Society which came into 
existence in 1833 was a poor substitute. 
Practically a library and lecture society, like 
the Russell Institute, it gained under Charles 
Woodward, F.R.S., some repute for its group 
of men of science, but no serious rivalry to 
Albemarle Street was attained. The pro- 
posed society has different purposes, and 
a greater probability of success. The inaugural 
meeting will be held at the Central Public 
Library on December 3, when Mr. Richard 
Moreland, M.Inst.C.E., will preside. The 
Hon. Secretary, pro tem., is Mr. S. T. C. 
Weekes, 10, York House, Highbury Cres- 
cent, N. 


+ ¢ ¢ 
Mr. Edward M. Borrajo, Curator of the 
Guildhall Museum, writes to say that the 
statement quoted from the Staffordshire 
Sentinel in one of last month’s “Notes” 





(see anée, p. 410) that the Roman moulds in 
the Guildhall Museum have been sent to 
Mr. Karl Fischer for reproduction by his 
process is inaccurate. 





Che Cult of the Meo-Druidism : 
A Cest-case eramined. 


By C. W. Dymonp, F.S.A. 
———>—_—_ 





=O one who has borne an early and 


B) active share in furnishing materials 


’ stone monuments by the modern 
method of sober and cautious induction, it 
seems very unfortunate that fresh currency, 
with variations and additions, should recently 
have been given to some of those wild 
fancies of the earlier antiquaries of the pre- 
historic school which well-informed students 
of the subject, almost unanimously, have 
agreed in consigning to the limbo of dis- 
credited dreams. But error dies hard; and, 
while the popular imagination is still fascinated 
by the glamour of a venerable romance, there 
comes a rehabilitation of it by an author 
whose reputation in his own walk of science 
lends an undue importance to his speculations 
in this field of inquiry, which would scarcely 
have received serious attention if they had 
been propounded by one not in the public 
eye. 

"We should naturally expect that an in- 
vestigation which we owe to Sir Norman 
Lockyer, would be conducted on strictly 
scientific lines. None will be concerned to 
dispute his elaborate array of astronomical 
data, standing by themselves; but, in con- 
necting these with the megaliths, after a 
manner peculiarly his own, scientific precision 
and caution seem sometimes to have been 
carelessly—almost recklessly—thrown to the 
winds. Sir Norman’s statements in this con- 
nection, so far as I have had opportunities of 
reading them, bristle with points which, to 
put it mildly, invite adverse criticism ; and, 
on inquiry, some of these are found to carry 
with them their own refutation. 
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At least one competent critic has already 
dealt ‘destructively with assertions and con- 
jectures advanced by Sir Norman concerning 
remains in the reviewer's own district ; and, 
in order to illustrate and enforce some of the 
preceding strictures by reference to a par- 
ticular example, I will take another case— 
one put prominently forward by Sir Norman 
himself—to see whether it lends any support 
to his contention. He has published a 
photograph of a section of the 6-inch O.M. 
covering the surroundings of the stone circle 
at Boscawen-fin, in West Penwith, on which 
he has ruled lines radiating from the centre 
of the circle and passing through the seats of 
six standing-stones on the eastern side of its 
meridian, and of one on the western. He 
finds these aligned as follows : (1) To Capella, 
at 2250 B.C.; (2, 3) to the Solstitial Sun; 
(4) to the May Sun; (5) to the Pleiades, in 
May, 1480 B.c; (6) to the November Sun ; 
(7) to the Pleiades, in September, 2120 B.c. 
The note at the foot of the plate naively 
adds: “ Where such inter-related monuments 
are marked on a map, the photograph shows 
how a site can be surveyed astronomically 
with the aid of a protractor.” Truly a 
temptingly easy process, but how futile !— 
that is, unless the ground is practically as 
flat as the map. A diagram on paper is one 
thing: the application of it to a site may be, 
and generally is, a very different thing. To 
common-sense it would seem to be a sine 
gua non that every “ pointer-stone ” should be 
visible from the centre of observation ; so, to 
discover the extent to which this condition 
might be fulfilled at the place in question, I 
took an opportunity of devoting a day to the 
inquiry while recently staying at Penzance. 
On the way to the circle I carefully noted the 
size and placing of each of the six eastern 
stones, with special reference to the points at 
issue. Details need not be given here: the 
sole initial question being, Are these, or 
are any of them, visible from the circle? 
From the fading impressions of a previous 
visit nearly forty years ago, from a different 
direction of approach, I thought that some of 
them might so be seen; and, with such 
expectation, followed the lane leading west- 
ward for half a mile from the farm, which is 
on a rather high and flat plateau. The lane 
keeps its level until within a hundred yards 


or so of the circle; at which distance the 
ground suddenly dips—perhaps 10 feet—to 
its site. I was not prepared to find such 
a complete occultation of everything beyond 
the brow of this short descent, which forms 
the visible horizon on that side. It became 
clear to me that, of all the stones passed on 
the way, not one could ever have been seen 
from the circle—nor even, in most instances, 
from each other. It is true that the author 
who has treated of this class of remains in the 
Victoria History of the county was of opinion 
that the nearest stone (that numbered 1 on 
the list, and wrongly marked “ stone cross ” 
on the O.M.) might be seen from the circle 
if the intervening hedges were removed ; and 
I believe that Sir Norman follows him in 
indulging this supposition. But I formed a 
different conclusion.* Again, the author 
just cited says that the stone standing E.S.E. 
from the circle is plainly visible from it. 
This is numbered (6) on the list, and is 
nearly three-quarters of a mile away ; but here 
my conclusions are confirmed by a reference 
to the contours on the map. I think I can 
safely say that the only standing-stone un- 
mistakably visible from the circle is that 
nearly due west from it, on the other side of 
the flat hollow ; but objects in that direction 
seem to count for very little. Further, even 
if the ground were flat enough to allow all 
these outliers to be in view, what use could 
possibly be served by placing them at 
distances varying from a quarter of a mile to 
a mile and three-quarters, and, in one instance, 
erecting two monoliths, 17 feet apart, athwart 
the line of direction? In face of these facts, 
what becomes of the diagram and the theory 
which it is supposed to exemplify? 4d uno 
disce omnes. 

It must never be forgotten that ‘‘an ounce 
of fact is worth a pound of theory.” The 
nature and bearings of those practical aspects 
of the question to which, at the outset, an 
appeal must be made, ought to suffice, at 
least, for heavily discounting the value of the 
opinions under review, so far as they transcend 
the limits of the credible and the consistent. 
But, unfortunately, much of the cogency of 
this class of evidence is lost upon the many 

* If it were thought worth while to test the matter, 


it could soon be settled by running a line of spirit- 
levelling between the two points, 
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who are not specialists in this particular 
study—one singularly open to those slippery 
and gratuitous suppositions which have con- 
tinually dogged the steps of the serious and 
responsible inquirer. And it will continue 
to be so until the whole of the evidence 
is systematically set forth by someone 
familiar with the exigencies of field-work, 
having a first-hand knowledge of the structural 
and topographical features of all the groups 
used as examples, and a wide acquaintance 
with those branches of literature which pertain 
to the subject. 

All human experience goes to show how 
easy it is for any enthusiast, possessed by an 
idea, to gather disciples as enthusiastic as 
himself ; and it is one of the familiar phe- 
nomena of research that no notion—be it 
never so absurd—but has been established on 
“‘ proofs” collected by the industry of its 
votaries. It would not be difficult to cite 
a number of typical cases in which a chain of 
evidence — at first blush, perhaps, very 
plausible—has been adduced in favour of 
theories which, in the estimation of impartial 
judges, taking them on their merits, have 
been found wanting. A due regard for this 
fact—which is too often forgotten—would 
have saved many an adventurer from giving 
to the world his grotesque or unsound lucubra- 
tions. This question is one on which those 
who know most about it are usually disposed 
to be the most reticent, for, in the words of 
an ancient bard, ‘‘Few are its openings 
towards the past; and, when the vision 
comes, it is but dim and dark.”’ 

Had Sir Norman Lockyer lived and worked 
among these amorpholiths, as he has lived and 
worked among his instruments of precision, 
perhaps he might have been able better 
to understand and appreciate the insuperable 
difficulties which the cautious prehistoric 
antiquary finds in lending a listening ear to 
his peculiar interpretation of the speech of 
these rude and enigmatic survivals from 
remote and forgotten ages. 


SE 
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Che Comacines. 
By W. Ravenscrort, F.S.A. 
(Concluded from p. 379.) 
<> 

HONGNE word as to the development of 
} architecture under the Comacines. 
} ‘Che Romans had evolved an art in 
which architectural treatment largely 
masked real construction, especially when the 
latter was in cement or brick. Their adorn- 
ment was superficial, and it was for the 
Comacines to develop the style which chiefly 
in Italy became a treatment of real arches 
(round) on real columns (the latter often 
taken from older Roman buildings) and 
slightly pitched wooden roofs, which they 
afterwards developed internally into barrel 
vaults. Then came upon them the side 
influences from the East and South, that 
from the East bringing the Dome and 
Byzantine ornamentation, and that from the 
South (Saracenic) developing into the Italian 
Gothic or Pointed styles, which matured into 
the completeness of our Northern cathedrals 
both in France and England, until the whole 
succumbed to the enormous sweep of the 
Renaissance, which appropriated all the 
Roman orders, together with the vault and 
the dome, and ultimately supplanted the 
architecture of the Middle Ages. 

And now let us endeavour to trace the 
constitution of these Comacine lodges, and 
to ascertain something of their relation to 
the world at large. 

It is capable of proof that in the seventh 
century the Magistri Comacini were a 
properly organized body, having different 
degrees of rank. The higher order were 
called Magistri, and were competent to act as 
architects. With and under them worked 
the Colligantes: these appear to have con- 
sisted of novices and craftsmen. 

In the under church of St. Clemente at 
Rome there is a fresco of the tenth century 
which shows the master mason directing his 
men, and some think they can discern 
beneath the toga a master’s apron. For my 
own part, although I looked carefully for it, I 
should not like to say it is undoubtedly there ; 
but be this so or not, there is no mistaking 
the Magister who is named Sesinius, and 
who somewhat angrily directs his men, call- 
ing them sons of Pute. 
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An Italian writer, referring to these guilds 
(Cesare Cantu Storiadi Como), says: ‘ They 
were called together in the Loggie (hence 
Lodge) by a grand master to hear of affairs 
common to the order, to accept novices, and 
confer superior degrees on others. The 
chief Lodge had other dependences, and all 
members were instructed in their duties to 
the society and taught to direct every action 
to the Glory of the Lord and His worship— 
to live faithful to God and the government— 
to lend themselves to the public good and 
fraternal charity.” “Strength, force and 
beauty were their symbols ; Bishops, Princes, 
men of high rank who studied architecture 
fraternized with them.” ‘From the tenth 
to the thirteenth centuries grand masters took 
oaths of discretion and fidelity. Masters 
coming from other Lodges were received and 
employed, Apprentices were not paid in the 
same manner as Craftsmen, and all questions 
were settled in Council.” 

One other authority under this head may 
suffice—Signor Agostino Segredio, who, in 
his work on the building guilds of Venice, 
says: “While we are speaking of the 
Masonic Companies and their jealous secrecy 
we must not forget the most grand and 
potent guild of the Middle Ages, that of the 
Freemasons ; originating most probably from 
the builders of Como (Magistri Comacini), it 
spread beyond the Alps. Popes gave them 
their benediction, monarchs protected them, 
and the most powerful thought it an honour 
to be inscribed in their ranks ; they with the 
utmost jealousy practised all the arts con- 
nected with building, and by severe laws and 
penalties (perhaps also with bloodshed) pro- 
hibited others from the practice of building 
important edifices. Long and hard were the 
initiations to aspirants, and mysterious were 
the meetings and the teaching, and to enoble 
themselves they dated their origin from 
Solomon’s Temple.” 

Some go so far as to say these guilds of 
craftsmen in the Middle Ages expanded their 
ritual to the extent of giving to their working 
tools moral, and even spiritual, significance. 
That may be a not unlikely outcome of their 
system, but whether so or not, they had their 
symbols, without doubt. This is illustrated 


in a house at Assisi having the date on its 
door 1405, but perhaps of greater antiquity, 


shown to this day as that of the Comacini, 
and on the keystone to the entrance is still 
to be seen carved the open compasses con- 
taining a rose. This badge also, together 
with a masonic square, the Comacini have 
left on the castle at Assisi, where also they 
worked. 

But the great distinguishing badges of the 
order are the endless knot and the Lion of 
Judah. The endless knot appears to mark 
off the work of the earlier age, the Lion 
appearing when the more elaborate carvings 
and the richer details of later centuries pre- 
vailed. This endless knot is to this day one 
of the most beautiful and interesting of 
ornamental details in connection with the 
carving of stone, and while its pattern is 
varied in many ways, its principle is one and 
the same throughout. It consists generally 
(mainly, indeed, but not always) of a cord of 
three strands—sometimes of two—and this 
cord generally is without beginning or end; 
sometimes, however, it has a beginning and 
end, but without a break, and its interlacings 
are’ so intricate as to give it the name of 
‘* Intreccia.”’ 

It is to this day known in Italy as King 
Solomon’s Knot, and finds its place on the 
surface of arches, in the capitals of columns, 
on altars, tympana, arcades and panels, but 
perhaps in its most beautiful development, in 
screens. Those in St. Clemente at Rome 
are wonderfully fine, and be it remembered, 
as we shall see presently, this ornament comes 
home to us in our Celtic crosses and monu- 
mental.slabs. It is not disjointed like some 
Byzantine surface decorations, but consistent 
to its character throughout. It is everywhere 
the badge of the same Brotherhood—the sign- 
manual of the same Guild of Craftsmen. 
The symbolic allusion in this remarkable 
badge would appear to be the inscrutable 
character of the Divine Being whose ways 
are past finding out, and whose existence is 
without beginning orend—an unbroken unity. 
Whether the threefold strands have reference 
to the Trinity in such unity or not, it is im- 
possible to say, but such would be by no 
means an unlikely thing ; or the allusion may 
have been to the threefold cord which is not 
quickly broken. 

One is struck by the extraordinary amount 
of this ornamentation to be found in Italy, 
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much still 7” s#¢#u, and one would almost say 
still more in fragments, built into walls and 
varied in character to a remarkable degree. 
The churches about Como, chiefly, perhaps, 
that of St. Abbondio, have some rich illustra- 
tions of the Comacine knot-work. 

It is interesting in passing to note that the 
Romans had a similar, but less intricate, 


work of the Middle Ages, whether lions, 
griffins, or other monsters.. Leader Scott 
would have us believe the lion here is the 
type of Christ, and that when columns are 
on the backs of lions, as at Pisa and Siena, 
they represent our Lord as the Pillar of 
Faith, springing from the tribe of Judah ; 
while, when surmounting the column, He is 





KNOT-WORK, ST. 


pattern in a great deal of their paving, and 
might not that have been in their day the 
working out of a “Temple tradition” 
received through the Etruscans, and the type 
of the fuller knot developed by the Coma- 
cines? As regards the Lion of Judah, there 
is more difficulty ; indeed, there is here the 
mystery which enshrouds all the grotesque 


CLEMENTE, ROME. 


figured as the Door, the latter being the 
earlier form—viz., that which prevailed 
from before a.D. 1000 to 1200, while the 
former held from A.D. 1200 to 1500. This 
all fits in with such representations as at 
Monza, where the lion is nursing a lamb; 
but when, as at Assisi or Siena, the lion is 
eating man or animals one wonders how this 
3L2 
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symbol applies. This wonder is increased 
by finding lionesses and cubs, as at Siena. 
True, it may be that some such representa- 
tions in a rough and coarse way may suggest 
the absorbing power of Christianity, or convey 
something akin to what we read in the 
Apocalypse about the ‘“ wrath of the Lamb.” 
But if Ruskin and others who have studied 
the subject can only guess at a meaning for 
these strange creatures, we must be content 
to leave the mystery unsolved. 

One wonders, however, why, if the associa- 
tion with King Solomon’s Temple is so mani- 
fest in the knot, the lions should not have 
their relation to the same beasts which 
adorned the approach to King Solomon’s 
throne. And it must not be forgotten, again, 
that the Hittites’ influence is in the oldest 
piece of sculpture in Europe—viz., the 
lions at Mykenz; while the Etruscans also 
attempted representations of the king of 
beasts, generally as guardians of a gate. 
Tolerably certain, however, it is that the 
lion of the later Comacines’ work had some 
reference to Christ, and found its way, as the 
badge of the Brotherhood in some form or 
other, into most of their more important 
buildings. 

Other ancient badges (for the Comacines 
were full of symbolism, whether in planning 
or decorating their buildings), such as the 
pentalpha and the hexalpha, they had, and 
these can be traced back to centuries before 
Christ. 

And now, before we reach the closing part 
of our theme, let us refer again to the in- 
fluence of the Comacines on the architecture 
of the British Isles, for I think it can be 
demonstrated that such really did exist, and 
to a quite remarkable degree. 

Let us keep in memory a few facts : 

First, that with the Roman legions there 
came to our shores Lodges of Artificers. 
They in time became Christian, and probably 
built the Romano-British churches, of which 
we have already seen there were a consider- 
able number in our land—one, as is well 
known, at Silchester. Then we get a slack- 
ing off in many directions when the Romans 
left our shores, and after that the inroads of 
Pagan Saxons gradually obliterating, although 
not wholly destroying, the influence of 


Christianity—at any rate, driving it westward 


until it was almost extinct in the. Saxon 
kingdom. Then, be it remembered, the trend 
of the Christian migration was to Cornwall, 
Wales, and Ireland, where in all these districts 
the Christain faith was kept alive, but cut off 
from intercourse with Europe, and especially 
with Italy, except by the open sea. 

Then we know that such communication 
by sea was maintained, and, indeed, existed at 
least 700 years before the time of Christ. 
We further find that the Christian Church of 
Treland sent the Culdees to Scotland, and 
thence Christianity spread to the Northern 
Kingdom, quite before the time of St. 
Augustine. These Culdees, by the way, 
are said (Gould’s Freemasonry) to have had 
connection with the Romans in Britain, and 
to have learned the art of building from their 
Collegia. They also had the endless cord. 

Now all this being so—and let it be em- 
phasized that the districts we are now con- 
sidering were practically cut off from the 
civilized world except by the open sea by the 
Pagan Saxons—what do we find? In every 
one of these countries, even to Northumbria, 
but practically nowhere else in Great Britain, 
the Comacine knots (in some cases of two, 
in some of one, strand only). Also in a few 
instances the Chi Rho, so abundant in Italy ; 
while in Ireland we get the round towers, 
about which so much has been speculated, 
and which are so strikingly similar to those 
of Ravenna. 

It may be said that the surface ornament, 
of which we are chiefly speaking now, was 
but the development of the Runic ornament 
of the Scandinavian, the answer to which is: 
These are Christian ; and while similar ideas 
may have been carried to the Scandinavians 
by the Phoenicians, with whom they had 
early intercourse (and these latter held tradi- 
tions of Solomon’s Temple), it is far more 
likely it came to our western shores by direct 
intercourse with Italy. 

With regard to the question as to how the 
Round Towers came into Ireland, Leader 
Scott’s book says: “In the first place, where 
can similar towers be found dating from 
times contemporary? Theanswer is decided 
in Italy: in Ravenna and Lombardy, from ~ 
the date a.p. 300 to the fifth and sixth 
centuries ; and they show just that Eastern 
touch which distinguishes the Byzantine 
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Cross, with a circle crowning it like a halo, 
and suggesting the eternity of the human 
Cross of our Saviour.” St. Patrick, Ireland’s 
great missionary, too, A.D. 375-464, was of 


Roman Architecture of Ravenna, and has 
caused authors to seek the origin of the 
Round Towers farther east than Italy.” 
Again, with reference to the Solomon’s knot, 









Say, 
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KNOT-WORK, ST. NEOTS, CORNWALL. 


the same author says: “ By the ninth and _ continental origin on his mother’s side, and 
tenth centuries the Irish Cross had reached Miss Margaret Stokes tells us a great deal 
its‘full development—it was no longer a sign about the intercourse between Italy and 
or slab, but a beautiful upright sculptured Ireland—enough to show that their inter- 
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course was very directand complete. Indeed, 
in her interesting book entitled Six Months 
in the Apennines, she seems to have re- 
nounced the theory that the interlaced work 
on the Irish crosses and other such devices 
originated with the Irish or their pre- 
decessors, and is forced to the conclusion 
that from the number of Irish saints who 
visited or settled in Italy were transmitted to 
Ireland that which they already found to be 
in existence in the country of their adoption. 
In Old Cornish Crosses Romilly Allen re- 
marks the connection between Italian and 
Cornish details. 

So much, then, for our western shores. 
We turn to Saxon England, and have already 
seen that St. Augustine in a.D. 598 brought 
over with him several of the community of 
the Liberi Muratori, and to this it may be 
added that in 604 he wrote to the Pope 
asking for more architects and workmen, and 
these Gregory sent him. Further, it is re- 
marked by the Rev. W. Miles Barnes that 
the Saxon font in Toller Fratrum Church, 
Dorset, and the eighth-century well-head at 
the office of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Rome, are decorated with precisely similar 
interlacing bands in three strands, bordered 
by a cable moulding. Again, in 601 Pope 
Gregory sent Paulinus and others to England 
to assist in missionary work, and this Paulinus 
is called Magister, implying he was an ex- 
perienced architect as well as a missionary, 
and he had his hand in Lincoln and York, 
the latter a church of Basilican type. About 
this time also the crosses of England began 
to have interlaced ornamentation, and the 
Church of St. Andrew at Hexham, built by 
Wilfred of York, was Basilican in its character, 
with its apse at its west end. More might 
be said as to phrases and words which in- 
dicate Comacine influence on Saxon work, 
as also to striking similarities in the character 
of such work—e.g., the round arched external 
arcades with shafts, capitals and bases, as at 
Comacina and Bradford-on-Avon—but time 
and space will not permit ; and, in concluding 
this part of our subject, we may well ask the 
question: If the Christianized Saxons did not 
get the ideas of building from Romano-British 
traditions—and that is not at all likely— 
whence did they receive them? Surely from 
the Continent ; and if from there, especially 


during the time when Gregory was Pope, the 
only conclusion we can regard as reasonable 
is that either men of a guild who were in 
favour with him were employed, or Saxon 
ecclesiastics who had graduated in their 
schools executed the important works of 
their day in England. Probably both con- 
clusions are correct, and similar arguments 
might be applied to the connection between 
the later developments of architecture in 
England and Italy. 

We have reached the last part of our study. 
Can we claim that the great masonic body of 
to-day in England, America, and the Colonies 
and Dependencies of the British Isles, are 
legitimately descended from the Comacines ? 
Through the building guilds of the Later 
Middle Ages we can, for they were the off- 
spring of that body ; and notwithstanding that 
in 1717, as already stated, our modern Free- 
masonry was remodelled largely on the regu- 
lations of the German steinmetzen (themselves 
descendants of the Comacines), yet this by 
no means proves that it grew out of it. On 
the contrary, we claim that what happened 
was an existing corporation or corporations, 
growing yearly less and less operative and 
more and more speculative, was finally re- 
cast in 1717. This is borne out by the 
following : 

In the Aubrey MS. we find: “Sir William 
Dugdale told me many yeares since that about 
Henry the third’s time the Pope gave a bull 
of diploma to an company of Italian architects 
to travell up and downe over all Europe to 
build churches. From those are derived the 
fraternity of Freemasons. They are known 
to one another by certain signes and markes 
and watchwords; it continues to this day. 
They have severall lodges in several countres 
for their reception, and when any of them fall 
into.decay the brotherhood is to relieve him, 
etc. The manner of their adoption is formall 
and with an oath of secrecy.” Again, in the 
year 1375 the term Freemason first appears 
in the records of the City of London, and 
this is meant to apply to operative masons 
who were free of certain taxes, restrictions, 
etc., and free to travel in time of feudal 
bondage. 

An Italian book, quoted by Leader Scott, 
1788, describes the institutions, rules, and 
ceremonies of Freemasons, and begins with 
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Adoniram, who had so many men to pay at 
the building of the Temple that he had to 
divide them into three classes—novices, 
operatori, and magistri—each of which class 
had secret signs and pass words, so that 
wages could be fixed and imposture avoided. 
It is significant that these classes existed in 
the Roman Collegium and the Comacine 
Guilds, the latter of whom are described in 
an ancient MS. as Libera Muratori (Free 
Wall-builders). 

Let us briefly sum up our argument. 

1. Centuries before Christ and the found- 
ing of Rome, a race of Hametic descent spread 
along the Mediterranean shores, and after- 
wards became known in Syria and Asia 
Minor as Hittites, in Greece as Pelasgoi, and 
in Italy as Etruscans. 

2. Hittites were engaged in building the 
Temple at Jerusalem, the fame of which 
spread far and wide. 

3- The Romans learned their arts of 
building, decoration and pottery, etc., from 
the Etruscans, who were the same race as the 
Hittites, and carried with them some at least 
of their traditions. 

4. In Rome developed Collegia of Arti- 
ficers, and in early Christian days these had 
traditions of King Solomon. 

5. At the downfall of Rome the Guild of 
Artificers left and settled in the district of 
Como, holding as their centre the island of 
Comacina. 

6. That thence they spread their influence 
over all Western Europe, and even to our 
own shores. 

7. That they merged into the great 
Masonic Guilds of the Middle Ages. 

8. That, as these guilds died out, their 
forms and ceremonies were preserved to a 
great extent in our masonic lodges—at any 
«rate, under those of the English and American 
constitutions. 

One word in conclusion. Masons more 
than others will be able to judge adequately 
the similarity between ancient rite and 
modern practice. This is inevitable in a 
paper such as this. 

Surely the bidding prayer of English and 
American Freemasonry must put into pro- 
minentrank those grand originals, the Quatuor 
Coronati, and close upon them, in order of 
merit, the Comacines. 


Roman Coin forgeries. 


By C. W. SHEPHERD. 


>— 


=a URING the last two centuries the 
| number of Roman coins discovered 
in various parts of the world has 
been very great, and, since fresh 
hoards are continually being unearthed, it is 
evident that the stock is not exhausted. A 
glance at any of these coins is generally 
sufficient to tell the expert numismatist the era 
in which, and very often the monarch in whose 
reign they were struck; but occasionally, 
however, the expert is confronted with the 
problem of a coin having a reverse belonging 
to an era totally different from that represented 
by the obverse. For instance, a coin bearing 
the image of one Emperor may bear on the 
other side a design belonging to an earlier 
or a later period. 

The only feasible explanation of this state 
of portions of the coinage is offered by the 
discoveries of moulds for casting coins which 
have -been made in different parts of what 
was once the Roman Empire. In the present 
article an example will be taken from a dis- 
covery made in France during the year 1830, 
or thereabouts, from which it seems that a 
considerable amount of conterfeiting was 
carried on, not only by ordinary forgers, but 
probably bythe Roman Emperors themselves, 
who, whilst persecuting others, were engaged in 
the same deceitful practice in their own inter- 
ests. Moreover, the spurious coins were 
generally imitations of the money of a pre- 
ceding Emperor—usually of a period of which 
the coins were roughly made, and thus easy 
to imitate. 

The discovery which serves as an example 
in this article was made at Damery, near 
Epernay, which is said to be the site of the 
ancient city of Bibe. Excavations were in 
progress in a park near a Roman road when 
one of the workmen came down upon an 
ancient building. An examination of the 
interior showed the building to be the remains 
of a mint, for, according to an authority, 
‘there were heaps of cinders, charcoal and 
broken tiles, and underneath these, iron 
tongs, crucibles, shears and hammers, suit- 
able for making money, and, what is still 
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more significant, several moulds of baked 
clay for casting money.” 

In many of the moulds were coins which, 
when the mint was abandoned, had evidently 
just been made, for the superfluous metal 
caused by the amount of molten material 
being poured into a small mould was still 
present. It is probable that the mint had 
taken fire, or that it had been hurriedly left 
owing to some event in one of the wars which 
were then rife among those parts of the 
empire. This is rendered more probable by the 
fact that the alloyed silver left in the ruin was 
of considerable value. Apart from the loose 
coins, of which many were found, there re- 
mained two large vases of money, most of 
which bore the image of Posthumus, one of 
those minor Emperors who governed parts of 
the Roman Empire during the third century. 

Some of the newly-made coins, however, 
did not bear, like the others, the image of 
Posthumus, but were ornamented with the 
head of another Emperor whose rule had 
terminated at least fifty years before. This 
seems to add weight to the theory that the 
coins were evidently forgeries, especially 
because they were all made of precisely the 
same silver alloy, and had never been in 
circulation. 

In another vase were found over four 
thousand brass coins, most of which bore the 
image of either Constans or Constantius and 
the mint marks of Constantinople, Lyons, 
Treves and other places, although they had 
evidently all been made at Damery. ‘There 
were none bearing an image belonging to an 
era later than that of Constantius and Con- 
stans. This leads us to believe that the 
mint must have ceased during the period 
when the Franks were making their dreaded 
raids into Belgic Gaul, where Bibe wassituated. 
The chief evidence, however, that all the 
coins were cast at Damery at the same time 
was the finding of a large number of moulds 
for the casting of coin, the moulds bearing 
the heads of different Emperors. It is not 


difficult to see the method of making these 
moulds, which were composed of clay. 

A number of well-softened pieces of clay 
must have been prepared ; then one of these 
was laid on a table and a coin pressed into 
it, thus making an impression on its upper 
Then on this coin another piece of 


surface. 


clay was pressed, thus receiving an impression 
on its under surface. This process continued 
until perhaps twelve moulds had been formed, 
requiring thirteen pieces of clay. The pieces 
were then divided and the model coins re- 
moved ; then, when the pieces were brought 
together again, the mould was naturally 
empty to receive the molten metal. It also 
follows that each piece of clay had half a 
mould on each side—excepting the top and 
bottom pieces of clay—each half mould 
being taken from a different coin. This 
explains what are called the “ blundered 
reverses” which have already been mentioned. 
They were evidently occasioned by making 
up the pile of moulds hurriedly and misplacing 
the pieces, so that when the coin was cast 
there was a difference between the periods 
represented by the reverse and the obverse. 

The method of pouring the molten metal 
into the moulds was as follows: The piles 
of clay moulds were so placed that any one 
touched two others. A triangular space was 
thus included by three piles. Before so 
placing them, however, little holes were made 
on the side of each pile, then, when the piles 
were put together, care was taken that the 
holes turned inwards to the triangular space. 
A clay funnel was next fitted to the top of 
the triangular hollow, and the molten metal 
poured through it. The condition of some 
of the moulds was significant of the abrupt 
stoppage of the mint, the new coins, joined 
to the overflow of superfluous metal, being 
still attatched to the clay. In another part 
of the mint a rough short bar of metal was 
found, having a series of points arranged in 
threes projecting from its sides, and at one 
end was a semicircular clot of metal, which 
had evidently been the residue left in the 
funnel. 

These moulds, in all probability, were used 
for more than one casting, for it would be 
possible, by carefully taking a pile to pieces, 
to extract the coins, leaving the mould more 
or less intact; even if some slight damage 
did happen to one of the pieces, it would 
have been of little consequence in those days 
of badly-made coins. It is said that some 
of the moulds thus made have been tried 
recently, and have been found capable of still 
producing a presentable coin. 

It was mentioned at the beginning of this 
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article that it was probable that the Roman 
Emperors themselves were engaged in 
augmenting their privy revenues by means 
of illicit coin-casting, and the following facts 
will perhaps add weight to the theory. The 
great extent of the mint at Damery, together 
with its proximity to a military road, proves 
that it was not a secret mint of ordinary 
coiners, but was possibly carried on, or at least 
sanctioned, by the Roman Government. If 
the former was the case, the mint was evidently 
carried on more or less secretly ; otherwise 
the current coins would have been imitated 
instead of those of an earlier period, and 
the coins would have been more perfect. 
According to this suggestion, grounds are 
given to the theory that forgery was the 
cause of the decline of the Roman coinage 
as a work of art—at any rate, in the minor 
parts of the empire. It was naturally against 
the royal forgers to make perfect coins which 
would be difficult to imitate; therefore they 
kept the state of the coinage somewhat 
imperfect as regards art. 

The above, however, is an assumption, 
for it is known that many counterfeiters 
were in existence at that time even so 
far away from the Roman capital as the 
North of England. For instance, many coins 
have been turned up by the plough which 
were evidently the work of forgers. This 
was particularly the case with coins found at 
Lingfield in Yorkshire, which were discovered 
far, far from any road and in a place which 
was once forest-land. Moreover, the coins 
could not have been the work of Government 
forgers, for the coins were not, as in the 
Damery mint, made of silver alloy, but of 
copper, which, as the pieces were denarii, 
was evidently intended to receive a plating 
of silver. 

The comparison between this and other 
discoveries and the mint at Damery seems 
to bear strong evidence that the latter was a 
more or less imperial establishment. 
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Elizabeth bardwick, Oountess 
of Sbrewsburp. 


(Concluded from p. 420.) 


By ISABELLA GILCHRIST. 
ee 


tata N 1574 Elizabeth Shrewsbury’s lines 
seemed to be falling in pleasant 
my places. For a year past she had 
— been trying to contract a noble 
marriage for her daughter, Elizabeth Caven- 
dish, and, hearing that the Countess of 
Lennox and her son were passing through 
the neighbourhood, she took her own advan- 
tage of the occasion. Queen Elizabeth, 
jealously afraid of an interview between Mary 
Stuart and her mother-in-law, cautioned 
Lady Lennox against going near Chatsworth, 
only to receive the interrogative reply, “‘ Was 
she not flesh and blood, and could she ever 
forget the murder of her child ?” (Darnley). 

An invitation from Elizabeth Shrewsbury 
to rest for a few days at Rufford Abbey was 
not open to the same objection. Lady Len- 
nox was sick and weary, and that house not a 
mile out of her way. She, unable to leave her 
bedchamber during the days of her stay here, 
was kept in company by her hostess, while 
her son and her hostess’s daughter made such 
use of their time in love-making that a mar- 
riage was quickly agreed upon between them. 
The English Queen’s anger was not soon 
appeased, and it is very possible that, though 
no mention is made of the feelings of the 
Scottish Countess, she also may have suf- 
fered a natural heart-burning at what she 
would be likely to consider a mésalliance. 

The Earl was at this time punctilious in 
trying to keep his royal mistress’s confidence. 
On. April 16, 1574, he wrote to Burghley 
from Sheffield that Monsieur Vergier, who 
attended to the Scots Queen’s dowry in 
France, had sent silks for his wife (as she 
asked him when he was here) by courier to 
London. For these the Countess should pay 
Mary about 160 crowns, but he (the Earl), 
scrupulous in such matters touching her, will 
not deliver her any money until Queen Eliza- 
beth is acquainted with it. 

About eighteen months after the celebra- 
tion of the Lennox marriage Elizabeth so far 
relented as to send word by Leicester that 
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the Countess of Shrewsbury might repair at 
all times to the Queen of Scots, Her Majesty 
having a very good opinion of my lady’s 
wisdom and discretion. 

In February, 1574-75, the Countess of 
Shrewsbury’s position was furtherstrengthened 
by the birth of a son to the Earl’s son, Gilbert 
Talbot and his wife, her daughter, Mary 
Cavendish. 

Domestic grievances seemed growing be- 
tween this unfortunate couple. The Earl wrote 
from Sheffield on June 7 of the same year that, 
seeing he was “constrained to absent his son 
Gilbert, he would provide for him and his 
wife, which he would use her advice therein ; 
and surely he would have her provide for her 
son Charles (Cavendish), he being easily led 
to folly, for within the second night after she 
went away, his man Morton enticed him and 
two other men to go a-stealing into Staveley 
Park ; and he would wish her to advise him 
from these doings, lest some mishap come 
thereby, to his harm and her grief.” 

The Earl of Lennox’s claims to the English 
Crown were next in succession after those of 
Mary Stuart and her son James, he coming 
of Tudor lineage by the second marriage of 
Margaret, sister of Henry VIII., with Archi- 
bald Douglas, Earl of Angus, whose daughter, 
Margaret Douglas, married Matthew, the 
fourth Earl of Lennox, and had issue by him 
of Darnley and the then Earl. 

Elizabeth Cavendish’s alliance with what 
we may call royal blood, and the birth to 
them at Chatsworth of a daughter, Lady 
Arabella Stuart, may have greatly increased 
her mother’s determination to have her own 
domestic autocracy, for from this time for- 
ward the differences between her and her 
husband grew ever more marked in character. 

That the breach was not irreparable a letter 
to the Earl from the Countess, written from 
Chatsworth, shows. She speaks in it of Gil- 
bert Talbot as her son, and though she com- 
plains she has not yet received the money the 
Earl promised her to buy oxen with, and 
thus she sees out of sight is out of mind with 
him, she has sent him lettuce because she 
knows he loves them, and every second day 
some will be sent to his charge and him. 
But in another sentence she asks him to let 
her “know how he, his charge and love 
doth.” 


Gilbert Talbot was not a dutiful son to his 
father, for two years before this date we find 
him writing to his mother-in-law that “ my 
lord was very often in exceeding choler on 
slight occasion, and said nothing any more of 
his going to house.” Later in the same year 
he complained that “ presently after her lady- 
ship had gone away his lordship commanded 
the wardrobe-keeper to give him the tester 
and curtains of the old green and red bed of 
velvet and satin which her ladyship saw, and 
the cloth bed-tester and curtains which they 
were now lying in, and two very old counter- 
panes of tapestry, forbidding him to give 
them the bed of cloth of gold and tawny 
velvet that her ladyship saw.” 

In the same letter he wrote of his child that 
“her ladyship’s pretty fellow is a right honest 
man in every way.” 

Shortly, there was a serious quarrel because 
the Countess’s embroiderers had been kept 
out of their beds at Sheffield Lodge by order 
of John Dickinson, the keeper of the ward- 
robe, when the Countess expostulated so 
angrily that her husband said “he was forced 
to tell her that she scolded like one who 
came from the Banke” (a place of very ill- 
repute at the time). My lady showed so 
much resentment as to leave Sheffield Castle 
for Chatsworth on the morning of the day on 
which her husband was expected to arrive at 
Sheffield, greatly to his annoyance. 

That a lurking jealousy caused this ill- 
feeling we gather from Gilbert Talbot, from 
whose letter to his mother-in-law we gain 
these particulars. He wrote that he told 
his father that her ladyship plainly declared 
unto him that she thought his lordship’s heart 
was withdrawn from her, and all his affection 
and love (turned) to hate and evil wille, and 
that he loved them that loved not her, and 
believed those about him who hated her. 

A bereavement was for a time to silence 
family discords. The little grandson, so 
much beloved, died after a few hours’ illness 
in the night of August 11 of this year. The 
Shrewsbury letters of this time, interesting 
as they are, are very sordid, showing ambi- 
tious self-seeking, tale-bearing, and back- 
biting, relieved in the Earl’s case by a sense 
of loyal devotion to the Majesty representing 
to him the supreme head of the nation. 
But the sentences relating to this child 
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ai pleasantly down the ages. ‘Your 
ladyship’s little fellow,” as his father names 
him, ‘‘ drinks to her daily, and rides often, 
yet within the Court, to meet the personage 
whom he names his ‘ Lady Danmode.’ Or, 
threatened with her fault-finding by his 
father, he eats or hides his sweets quickly in 
order to avoid her anger, and when the 
Earl, his grandfather, returns, the delight he 
shows is wonderful, and scarcely to be 
believed without having been seen.” 

The domestic peace did not promise to be 
of long continuance, as Shrewsbury’s letters 
to Burghley and Walsingham, intimating the 
death of the child, suggest. He tells 
Burghley that “it has pleased God of His 
goodness yester-night to visit suddenly his 
dearest jewel under God, next to his 
Sovereign, with mortal sickness, and to take 
that sweet babe from him, who really was a 
toward child.” One of his reasons for himself 
sending the news was that he doubted his 
wife would show more folly than was re- 
quired, and prayed his lordship to write his 
letter to her, which he hoped would greatly 
rule her. Walsingham, he informs in reverent 
acquiescence, ‘‘that it hath pleased God to 
call to His mercy his only grandchild, son to 
Gilbert Talbot his son, which by nature 
troubled him.” His wife, though she also 
acknowledged the Divine will, was not so 
well able to rule her passions, and had driven 
herself into such case with her continual 
weeping as was like to breed her further in- 
convenience. 

To alleviate his wife’s grief and his own 
suffering from what appears to have been an 
attack of gout in the right hand, the Earl 
and Countess were permitted to take their 
royal charge to Chatsworth and make a short 
stay there. Queen Elizabeth, relenting from 
her former doubts, wrote to Shrewsbury 
commending his care of his prisoner, and 
leaving the manner of her keeping and 
usage to his discretion. Early in the next 
November, Mary sent to her Ambassador 
in Paris, and among other charges told him 
that, inasmuch as Shrewsbury’s people have 
refused a bed she offered them, she would 
keep it for her own use; but he must send 
her half a dozen great hall candlesticks, such 
as were made at Crotelles—the largest, finest, 
richest, and best made—carefully packed so 


that they might create no suspicion, and 
might pass, if possible, as things of no con- 
sequence without being seen at Court. 

The letter containing these directions fell 
into ‘the hands of Walsingham, who de- 
ciphered it for the benefit of Queen Elizabeth 
and her Council, and the close of the year 
1577 looked on a gloomy prospect for Mary 
Stuart and her gaoler. 

Mary’s gifts were not always refused by 
the Talbots. The old Countess of Lennox 
died’ at Hackney on March 1o, 1578, and 
her son, the husband of Elizabeth Cavendish, 
having died about fifteen months before that 
date, her granddaughter, Arabella Stuart, 
was left an equal claimant with James VI. 
of Scotland for the family honours.. On 
September 19, 1579, the Queen of Scots 
signed an order to Thomas Fowler, executor 
of Margaret, Countess of Lennox, directing 
him to hand over all jewels committed to 
his charge for the use of Lady Arabella, to 
“our right well-beloved cousin, Elizabeth, 
Countess of Shrewsbury.” In 1580 Mary 
stood godmother to a daughter of Gilbert 
Talbot’s, and wrote to the Archbishop of 
Glasgow with her own hand, bidding him to 
send her as a christening present a martre 
double,* with head, collar, and feet of gold, 
enriched with various stones of the value of 
400 or 500 crowns; or, if that could not be 
ready in time, a night-cap band, collar, gold 
chain, and bracelets enriched with stones of 
the same value. Bess Pierrepoint, another 
granddaughter of Lady Shrewsbury’s, Mary 
had in a manner adopted and brought up 
with her from her infancy. She addresses 
her as “darling,” and tells her that she is 
causing her black dress to be made and sent 
to her as soon as she had the trimming, for 
which she had sent to London. The letter 
is subscribed, ‘‘To my well-beloved bed- 
fellow, Bess Pierpont.” 

In 1582 Elizabeth Cavendish, the young 
Countess of Lennox, died, and her daughter, 
Arabella Stuart, was left to the charge of a 
grandmother well able to advance her in- 
terests by trying to enlist Queen Elizabeth’s 
sympathies on the little girl’s behalf. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury was now finding 
his troubles much too heavy for his endur- 
ance, and in a letter from Sheffield Castle he 

* Sable or Martin. 
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said he was most quiet when he had fewest 
women there. His family comfort had for 
some time been a thing of the past. How 
much the Countess’s anger at Mary Stuart’s 
charm and influence had to do with all the 
domestic broils which, up to the end of her 
husband's life, were to make existence a trial 
for him, it is impossible to ascertain. We 
have seen that the Countess allowed herself 
to taunt her unfortunate husband by naming 
his charge his “love” also. Towards the 
end of 1583 she made reprisals for any real 
or fancied injustice by spreading by her 
own reports and those of two of her sons 
scandals of an intimacy between the Earl 
and the Queen of Scots, resulting in the birth 
of a child—a slander indignantly repelled by 
both the implicated parties, and for which the 
utterers were compelled at the Middlesex 
Sessions to protest their belief in the chaste 
and honourable conduct of Mary Stuart, and 
their disbelief in the scandalous reports they 
themselves had spread abroad. 

Mr. Leader judges that the famous scandal 
letter preserved among the Cecil papers at 
Hatfield was written and forwarded in the 
April or May of the following year (in 1584), 
and that while it was never allowed to reach 
the hands of Queen Elizabeth, it isa genuine 
autograph of Queen Mary’s, and expresses 
the attempted vengeance of a deeply injured 
woman. 

In the quarrels between the Earl and the 
Countess, Queen Elizabeth showed such in- 
gratitude to her loyal servant as to lead us 
to suppose that she inclined to believe 
that he cherished too deep an attachment 
to his fair prisoner. She allocated the 
revenues of the estate to the wife, charged 
only with an allowance of £500 yearly to 
the husband. 

Elizabeth Hardwick left stately monu- 
ments in the noble houses she found a 
life occupation in building. That at Chats- 
worth has given place to a later and more 
magnificent structure, but at Hardwick 
we still have one of the stateliest homes of 
the Elizabethan period; though as a resi- 
dence it may call to mind Francis Bacon’s 
complaint that “You shall have sometimes 
fair houses so full of glass that one cannot 
tell where to become to be out of the sun or 
cold.” It is, all the same, a fitting shrine for 


the storied faces looking down from the 
walls on the creatures of a later day. 

The old jealousy may have festered in the 
Countess’s heart during her lonely later years, 
for though most of the contemporary por- 
traits are specially named in her will, that of 
the Queen of Scots is unmentioned. 

Two or three years ago strips of tapestry 
of a much earlier time were discovered be- 
hind the pictures in the long gallery; these 
were taken down, sorted at South Kensington, 
and stitched together, when it was found 
they formed a set of four hangings, which, it 
is surmised, belonged to the original furni- 
ture of the old house. From these we may 
judge that the first Hardwick Hall had a 
grandeur of its own, and we confess to a 
feeling of loss in that it should have been 


_ allowed to fall into decay. 
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Christmas Pieces. 


By G. MONTAGU BENTON. 
— 


f'2GtOW many of those who read the 
bee above title will understand its mean- 
Stat. ing? So soon do customs, when 
~ ONce they begin to decline, fall into 
desuetude, and are forgotten ! 

Christmas pieces are specimens of hand- 
writing formerly executed in schools at the 
close of the Christmas vacation, and some- 
times at Whitsuntide, for the purpose of 
informing parents and others of the progress 
made by the student. 

These ‘‘pieces” were in general use in 
schools from about 1720 to well on into the 
nineteenth century. They consisted of folio 
sheets of paper bordered by engravings, the 
central space being reserved for the writing. 
The engravings in the earlier examples were 
meritorious, and consisted of representations 
of such subjects as rural sports and pastimes, 
or recent important events—e.g., the corona- 
tion of George III., naval and military 
exploits, the earthquake at Lisbon, etc. 
Curiously enough, Scriptural subjects are 
rarely met with in the earlier examples, 
although after about 1820 they are common, 
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and, in fact, appear to have been almost 
exclusively employed. 

The illustration* shows a characteristic 
eighteenth-century example, dated 1794. It 
is one of aseries (No. 40) issued by “ Bowles 
and Carver, No. 69, St. Paul’s Church Yard, 
London,” and is entitled ‘* Peace in India 
obtained by British Valour.” The engrav- 
ings represent such scenes as “ Tippoo Saib 
taking Leave of his Children,” “‘ Lord Corn- 
wallis giving Presents to Tippoo’s Children,” 
etc., while the centre of the sheet bears the 
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following doggerel, written in bold script. 
As the pupil misjudged the length of his 
lines, the writing is frequently carried above 
them : 


Is this the once imperial Babylon? 

This the proud mistress of the East become 

A nameless waste, where scarce a ruin mark 
Her ample site? Here, Albion, turn thy view. 


Thou, who like her lifts the aspiring head, 
Learn wisdom from her fall: so may’st thou ’scape 
A Fate like hers. ———— 

Tho’ launch’d from many a port in gallant pride. 





* This photograph was kindly taken for me by 
Mr. W. J. Reeve, of Cambridge ; the original is in 
the possession of Mr. Samuel T. Cowles. 


Thy floating bulwarks press’th astonish’d deep, 
And pour their vollied thunders round the Globe ; 
Place not in these thy strength. 
(Signed) W. S. MARSHAL. 
Trumpington School, Dec” 16, 1798. 


About 1805 it appears that the colouring 
of the engraved borders came into vogue, 
and the practice became general about 1820. 
This led to the rapid deterioration of the 
engravings, as they became simply guides for 
the colourist. Afterwards crude woodcuts 
were introduced ; these in turn were super- 
seded by fancy laced or embossed papers, 
and the custom finally died out about the 
middle of the last century. 

These pieces were discontinued in the 
better-class schools owing to the annoyance 
caused by boys of the lowerclass going round 
from house to house with their “ pieces ” and 
soliciting Christmas-boxes. 

Sometimes the border was also the work of 
the pupil, and I have a specimen before me 
in which the pictures, illustrating the history 
of Daniel, are beautifully drawn with pen and 
ink. The caligraphy, too, is very fine, and 
exhibits various styles; it is signed ‘ Rich* 
Hernaman, 1752." The centre of the sheet 
is occupied by four aphorisms so characteristic 
of the period that I cannot refrain from giving 
an example : 


Children like tender Oziers take the Bow, 
And as they first are fashion’d always grow: 
For what we learn in Youth, to that alone 
In Age we are by second Nature prone. 


Many of the precepts found on these 
sheets turn one’s thoughts to Squeers and 
Dotheboys Hall. In spite of the motto of 
this magazine, I must confess my preference 
for modern educational methods. 

In conclusion, trivial as the subject may 
seem, these pieces are not without, at least, a 
sentimental interest, and it may be that, in 
reading the above, the minds of some of the 
older readers will wander to their school days, 
and the time—ah, how many years ago !— 
when, as trembling urchins, they wrote their 
“ Christmas piece” under the vigilant eye of 
their pedagogue. 
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Che London Signs and their 
Associations. 
By .J. HoLDEN MACMICHAEL. 


(Continued from p. 343.) 

> 
HE Black Talbot, not mentioned 
ae in the History of Signboards, is a 

variation of the Zalbot, which is, 
" perhaps, unique. It distinguished 
the house, No. 172, Fleet Street, kept in 
1657 by Ralph Foster.* William Somerville, 
in Zhe Chase, 1735, gives us a graphic 
and rare description of the talbot, which was 
a variety of the bloodhound, and generally 
white : 


aa 





If the harmonious thunder of the field 
Delight thy ravished ears, the deep-slewed hound 
Breed up with care, strong, heavy, slow, but sure ; 
Whose ears, down-hanging from his thick round 
C2 


head, 
Shall sweep the morning dew, whose changing voice 
Awake the mountain echo in her cell, 
And shake the forests ; the bold Talbot kind 
Of these the prime ; as white as Alpine snows, 
And great their use of old. 


The talbot’s head is, I think, generally, in 
heraldry, blazoned white. 

There was a Blackamoor over against 
Serjeant’s Inn in 1726, where “there is now 
preparing for the Press a History of the Irish 
Rebellion, in 1641. Whoever has any papers 
relating to the subject of the History, it is 
hoped he will be so kind as to communicate 
them direct to the Editor.’’t 

Blachkamoor’s Head.—There were two kinds 
of Moors with which the white races of 
Europe who had dealings with them were 
familiar. These were the “Tanny” or 
‘Tawny ” Moor, and his sable brother the 
“ Black ’(a)Moor ; hence, I think, the two 
divisions of what we shall soon be unable to 
speak of as the “‘Dark Continent ”—ze., 
Mauritia, or the country of the Moors, and 
Nigritia, the country of the Blacks. But we 
in this country, being more familiar with the 
blackamoor as a slave, and as one engaged 
so extensively in the important commercial 
enterprises of the American colonies, adopted 
his ebony presentment on the signboard, 


* Signs of Old Fleet Street, p. 369. 
¢ fotd., p. 384. 
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where the ‘‘ Tanny” Moor,* in spite of 
frequent allusions to him in the newspapers 
of the time, was unknown. Only one instance 
of the Blackamoor’s Head as a tavern sign 
survives in London, and that is at No. 8, 
Whitcomb Street.. Formerly it was quite 
common, and twice at least occurs as a book- 
seller’s sign. At the Blackamoor’s Head in 
Exeter Exchange was published : 


“(New Print, Price 6a.) 
HE Wheel of Fortune: or, The Scot’s 
Step completed. 


Good lack! poor B , how things are 
wheel d about. 


Publish’d at the Blackamoor’s Head in Exeter 
Exchange; by Mr. Amey, in the Court of 
Request, and at Charing Cross ; and by the 
Printsellers and Booksellers, 


Where may be had, 
The Qu——n of Hungary stript quite 
naked. Price 6d.”+ 


This allusion to “the mother of her 
people’s” forlorn state must refer to the 
condition of affairs when her father died, and 
when the Elector of Bavaria, supported by 
France, in violation of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
was crowned Emperor at Frankfort in 1842. 
Maria Theresa as a consequence threw herself 
upon the support of her Hungarian subjects, 
to whom, with her child in her arms, she made 
this pathetic address: “ Abandoned by my 
friends, persecuted by my enemies, attacked 
by my nearest relations, I have no other 
resource but in your fidelity, in your courage, 
and constancy. I commit to your hands the 
child of your Kings.” At this spectacle the 
warlike Hungarians drew their sabres and 
exclaimed as with one voice, “ Moriamur pro 
rege nostro Maria Theresa.” England supplied 
Maria with money and troops, and she was 
crowned Queen of Bohemia at Prague 


in 1743. 


* ‘A tannymore, with short bushy hair, very well 
shaped, in a grey livery, lined with yellow, about 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, with a silver collar 
about his neck, with these directions, Captain George 
Hastings’ boy, Brigadier in the King’s Horse Guards. 
Whoever brings him to the Sugar Loaf in the Pall 
Mall shall have 4os. reward” (London Gazette, 
March 23, 1685). 

t+ Daily Advertiser, February 9, 1742. 
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At the Blackamoors Head opposite the 
Royal Exchange in Cornhill, J. Carter 
announces the speedy publication of the first 
English translation of Baron von Swieten’s 
ample commentary on the Aphorisms of 
Boerhaave, concerning the cause and cure 
of diseases, “to which will be added A 
more particular Account of performing the 
Operations in Surgery mention’d by the 
Author ; together with the several instruments 
made use of in each Operation, engrav’d on 
Copper-Plates.” * 

At the Blackamoor’s Head at the corner of 
Bow Street, Covent Garden, tickets might be 
had for the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
where, ‘‘ By the Desire of several Persons of 
Quality, For the Benefit of a Family under 
Misfortune . . . will be presented a Comedy 
call’d 

“*THE BUSY BODY.’’’t 


‘* James West, late partner with Mr. Ryder 
by the Cloisters, announces his removal, with 
Francis Gregg and Edward Bott, to the 
Blackamoor's Head, against Foster Lane, 
Cheapside, where they sell all Sorts of the 
NEWEST FASHION’D Mercery Goods, Riding 
Habits, Cloaks, Quilted Coats, Men’s Gowns, 
etc., at very reasonable Rates.”{ A Mr. 
Lukin was a silversmith at the Blackamoor’s 
Hfead in the Strand.§ William West, mercer, 
lately partner with George Noble and William 
Oswin, at the Peacock in the New Exchange, 
announces his removal to the Blackamoor’s 
Head in that Exchange, “in the same Walk, 
and Partner with Robert Sutton.”|| John 
Gorham was a goldsmith at the Blackamoor’s 
Head in Gutter Lane, Cheapside.‘i Mrs. 
Thorowgood dwelt at the Blackamoor’s Head 
in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ;** and 
catalogues of ‘‘the Household Goods of 
a Lady of Quality, deceas’d,” might be had 
at Mr. Calcott’s at the Blackamoor’s Head in 
St. Martin’s Lane.tt This was also the sign 


* Daily Advertiser, December 21, 1741. 

¢ /bid., February 15, 1742. 

t London Evening Post, September 2-4, 1729; and 
Craftsman, September 20, 1729. 

§ St. James’s Evening Post, May 30, 1734. 

|| Zatéer, March 4, 1709 (? or 4). 

| Daily Advertiser, March 27, 1742. 

** Jbid., January 26, 1742. 

tt London Evening Post, Oc'ober 8 (or 19), 


1723. 


of a snuff-dealer in St. Martin-le-Grand 
in 1787; of a pawnbroker in 1718 ;* of 
a sword-cutler “over against the Royal 
Exchange”; of one Clinton,t in Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden; and, as tokens in 
the Beaufoy Collection testify, there was a 
Blachamoor’s Head in St. Martin-le-Grand 
(No. 791), another in Watling Street 
(No. 1,266), and another in West Smithfield 
(No. 1,021). 

There was a Black Moors Head and 
Golden Sugar Loaf against Fetter Lane, and 
within two houses of Serjeant’s Inn, which 
would make the site of the house, Mr. Price 
thinks, either No. 47 or 52. 

The Black More's Head was the sign in 
1654 of William Larner, bookseller, near 
Fleet Bridge. 

The Blacksmith’s Arms.—Only two in- 
stances in London of this sign survive the 
time when the blacksmiths were the fortieth 
on the list of the City companies by the style 
of ‘The keepers or wardens and society of 
the art and mystery de les blacksmiths of 
London.” The company was anciently a 
guild or fraternity by prescription, in which 
state it continued till the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1571, when they obtained a 
charter of incorporation by the above name. 
So early, at least, as 1828, the hall on 
Lambeth Hill, Doctors’ Commons, had been 
abandoned by the company, and their busi- 
ness was transacted at Cutlers’ Hall. But 
close by the old hall, in J. T. Smith’s time, 
was a tavern with the sign of the Blacksmith’s 
Arms, where “ behind St. Paul’s” one of the 
early concerts were held, admittance to which 
was only sixpence. { 

“Soon after passing Hermitage Bridge, 
we come to the Blacksmith’s Arms Tavern 
and Coffee-house, No. 28, Mr. G. Edey. 
Here is an ordinary daily at half-past one, 
and accommodations for passengers by the 
Berwick and other Smacks.”§ 

The sign should be: Sable, a chevron or, 
between three hammers argent, handled of 
the second, ducally crowned of the last. 
Crest: On a wreath.a mount vert, thereon a 


* Daily Courant, 1718. 

t Bagford Bills, 5,996 (15). 

{ Streets of London, edited by Charles Mackay 
LL.D., 1849, p. 18. 

§ Epicure’'s Almanack, 1815. 
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phoenix with wings endorsed proper, firing 
herself with the sunbeams, of the last. And 
the motto: “By hammer and hand all art 
doth stand.” This motto, rather than the 
arms, no doubt suggested the sign of the 
Hand and Hammer, which, however, might 
almost equally well describe the sign of 
the Goldbeater. There is also a trades 
token extant of the Hammer and Crown, 
the sign of a shop in Gutter Lane. The 
more ancient motto of the Blacksmith’s 
Guild was, “ As God will, so be it.” * 

The Blakeney’s Head.—lf the memory of 
our old war-dogs is to be kept green—and is 
it not incumbent on us that it should be ?— 
the achievements of the illustrious General 
Blakeney should not be permitted to fade on 
the national escutcheon. The landlord and 
his predecessors of 35, Bartholomew Close, 
were certainly of the opinion that the sign- 
board is an appropriate way of thus keeping 
the memory of his deeds uneffaced. For.was it 
not this gallant soldier who so bravely defended 
Minorca against the French in 1756? The 
house was, I think, dismantled about the 
year 1890, or before, but Mr. Philip Norman 
has perpetuated it in the English [//ustrated 
Magazine for December, 1890, + and there is 
also a water-colour drawing of it in the Crace 
Collection.t{ J. Boydell advertises from 
‘the Corner of Queen Street, Cheapside— 


“A MeETzoTINTO PortTRAIT of General 
BLAKENEY, the Brave Defender of Fort 
St.Philip’s at Port Mahon. Done by Mr. 
FABER from a Painting of Mr. HUDSON. 

Price 1s.”§ 


The Bleeding Heart.—This is still the sign 
of a tavern in Charles Street, Hatton Garden, 
and one after which Bleeding Heart Yard 
adjoining was, without doubt, named. Doubt, 
however, intrudes itself when the actual 
origin of the sign itself is taken into con- 
sideration. The authors of O/d and New 
London assign to it the emblematical repre- 
sentation of the five sorrowful mysteries of 
the Rosary—viz., the heart of the Blessed 


* Burke’s General Armoury. 

+ The Inns and Taverns of Old London. 

t British Museum Print Department, Port- 
folio XXVI., 101. 
§ Whitehall Evening Fost, July 15, 1756. 


Virgin pierced with five swords. But what 
were the Puritan iconoclasts about that they 
should have suffered such a Papistical device 
to survive the Reformation? Then Charles 
Dickens * says that the opinion of Bleeding 
Heart Yard was divided respecting the deriva- 
tion of the name. Some stuck to a tradition of 
murder, while others wove romance around it 
about a young lady who used to be seen at the 
window—it is not stated which window— 
belonging to a room in which she was shut 
up bya cruel father for remaining true to her 
own true love, and refusing to marry the 
suitor chosen for her. This gory young 
person, the legend said, used to be seen at 
the said window murmuring a love-song, of 
which the burden was “ Bleeding Heart, 
Bleeding Heart, bleeding away,” until she 
died. The Bleeding Heart Yarders, with 
the gentler imagination, strongly objected 
to the advocates of the murder theory, and 
resented the attempt to wrest from them 
“the one little golden grain of poetry that 
sparkled ” in the squalid purlieus of “ Little 
Italy.”’ 

It might with equal plausibility be claimed 
for the sign that it is heraldic, after some 
such origin as that of the badge of the 
Douglases—a bloody heart—referred to by 


Scott : 
The bloody heart blazed in the van, 
Announcing Douglas’ dreaded men. 


But this bearing is said to have been assumed 
after the death of Sir James the Good, who 
was entrusted by Bruce to carry his heart to 
the Holy Sepulchre. The doughty Douglas, 
however, perished in a battle against the 
Moors in Spain, and since the royal heart 
was taken to Scotland and buried in Melrose 
Abbey, it is difficult to see how the greater 
event could enter into the story of Bleeding 
Heart Yard. 

However, in all these little theories the 
fact is ignored that one of the Jngoldsby 
Legends, entitled ‘‘ The House-Warming: A 
Legend of Bleeding Heart Yard,” relating 
how Lady Hatton, wife of Sir Christopher 
Hatton—the fact is, however, that Sir 
Christopher never had a wife—was spirited 
away by “a tall figurant—aLL IN BLACK, 
with a cloven hoof, etc., up through the roof 


* In Little Dorrit. 
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of the hall where the Lord Treasurer’s ball 
was in progress ; and— 
Of poor Lady Hatton, it’s needless to say 
No traces have ever been found to this day 
Or the terrible dancer who whisk’d her away ; 
But out in the courtyard—and just in that part 
Where the pump stands—lay bleeding a LARGE 
HuMAN HE ‘rT! 
And sundry large stains 
Of blood and of brains 
Which had not been wash’d off notwithstanding 
the rains, 
* * 


And hence many passengers now are debarr’d 
From proceeding at nightfall through Bleeding 
Heart Yard !"* 


It may also be noted that there was a 
ballad of “The Bleeding Heart,” to the tune of 
which was set to be sung ‘“‘ The Old Woman’s 
Legacy to her Cat.” 

The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green is still 
the sign of a tavern at 173, Whitechapel 
Road, where in the beginning of the last 
century the officers of the second regiment 
of the Tower Hamlets militia for some years 
held their mess-dinners.{ * This sign had its 
origin in having been in proximity to the 
“Blind Beggar’s House ”’ in Bethnal Green. 
This house tradition assigned as a residence 
to Henry de Montfort, son of the ambitious 
Simon de Montfort, the great Earl of Leicester. 
But Henry fell by his father’s side at the 
Battle of Evesham (1265), and the whole 
family, says Mr. Wheatley in his edition of 
Percy's Religues (1886), sunk for ever, the 
King bestowing their great honours and 
possessions on his second son Edmund, 
Earl of Lancaster. When Henry fell, how- 
ever, he was not killed. The tradition says 
that his almost lifeless body was discovered 
among the slain, deprived, by a wound, of 
sight. This discovery was made by a young 
lady, under whose care he recovered. This 
young lady he married, and thus became the 
father of “‘ the comelye and prettye Bessie,” 
the heroine of the popular Elizabethan 
ballad : 


The rarest ballad that ever was seen 
Of the Blind Beggar of Bednall Green. 


On the signboard the Blind Beggar should 
be represented as on the woodcuts, with bell 


* * * 


* Ingoldsby Legends, 1847, vol. iii., pp. 303, 304. 
+ See Poetical Broadsides, British Museum Library. 
t The Epicure’s Almanack, 1815. 
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in the right, and staff in the left hand, and led 
by a dog: 

His markes and his tokens are knowen very well ; 

He always is led with a dogg and a bell: 

A seely olde man, God knoweth, is hee, 

Yett hee is the father of pretty Bessee.* 

When Lysons wrote his Zxvirons, the 
story had gained much credit in the “village,” 
where the Blind Beggar decorated not only 
the sign-posts of the publicans, but the staff 
of the parish beadle.t The house at Bethnal 
Green was inhabited in 1663 by Sir William 
Rider, having been built in the previous 
century by John Kirby, whence, as Stow 
records, it was associated in rime with other 
architectural follies : 

Kirkeby’s Castell, and Fisher’s Fe lli-, 
Spinela’s pleasure, and Megse’s glorie.¢ 

Pepys records his going: “ By coach to 
Bednall-green to Sir W. Ryder’s to dinner. 
A fine merry walk with the ladies after dinner 
in the garden; the greatest quantity of straw- 
berries I ever saw, and good. This very 
house was built by the Blind Beggar of 
Bednall-green, so much talked of and sung 
in ballads ; but they say it was only some of 
the outhouses of it.’’§ After being built by 
Kirby the mansion became the residence ot 
Sir Hugh Platt, author of Zhe Jewell House 
of Art and Nature, 1594. Ryder died there 
in 1669.|| In Strype’s time it was still known 
as the “ Blind Beggar's House.” In the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the 
house was apparently devoted to the uses of 
alunaticasylum. James Dugdale, de<cribing 
Bethnal Green, says: “ Here is an extensive 
establishment for insane persons. The 
mansion appropriated for the institution is 
connected with a local tradition, upon which 
is founded the ballad of ‘The Beggar's 
Daughter of Bethnal Green.’ Part of the 
premises occupied for the reception of insane 
persons is said to be the remains of the 
‘ beggar’s’ palace.’ 

* Part I. of the ballad, 1. 73. See Percy’s Reliques, 
ed. H. B. Wheatley, 1886, vol. ii., p. 175. brief 
sketch of the family of the De Montforts will be 
found in the Mirror for December 6, 1828. 

t Vol. ii., p. 18. 

t+ Cunningham’s Zondon. 

§ Diary, June 26, 1663. 

|| Percy’s Religues, ed. H. B. Wheatley, 1886, 
vol. ii., p. 172. 

| The British Traveller, 1819 (Middlesex), vol. iii., 
P- 473- 
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In April, 1742, Dr. Arne advertises as 
printed for and sold by the author “at his 
House in Craven Buildings, near Drury 
Lane, No. 17”... “the Songs and 
Ballads in the Blind Beggar of Bethnal- 
Green, as sung by Mr. Lowe and Mrs. Clive, 
at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane.”* 
The incidents of the ballad have been 
poetically wrought into a drama by Sheridan 
Knowles ; and a separate edition with illus- 
trations was published by Jennings and 
Chaplin in 1832.7 

(Zo be continued.) 


<r 


Selby Abbey. t 
a 
“peti devastation wrought by the fire 
| at Selby Abbey of October 20, 
1906, aroused widespread sympathy 
and interest. Money flowed in, 
and in the short space of two years the work 
of reparation and rebuilding has made such 






withstanding the minor damage done in the 
“restorations” of 1871-73 and 1889-91, 
and the greater destruction wrought by the 
fire of two years ago, Selby Abbey still con- 
tains much fine old work that has survived 
the vicissitudes of the centuries, and, as a 
whole, may still be regarded as one of the 
ecclesiastical glories of Yorkshire. 

It is not proposed here to enter upon any 
history of the Abbey, or upon any description 
of the fabric. In the prettily-got-up book 
before us, the stiff covers of which bear 
graceful designs—groups of vine-leaves from 
a choir capital and seal of Abbot Richard 


_(1222) on the front, and the arms of Selby 


and a view of the church with tower and 
south transept restored as before 1690 on 
the back—Mr. Moody gives a brief outline 
of the Abbey’s history, and competently 
describes the fabric as it was before the fire, 
and as it will shortly be completed after that 
dreadful visitation, the story of which is fully 
told. The full history of Selby can be read 
elsewhere, but this beautifully illustrated book- 
let gives in accurate fashion—with a slight 





progress that the end is well in sight. The 
publication of Mr. Moody’s little book is 
therefore particularly well-timed. Although 
the fall of the upper part of the tower in 
1690 gave that central ornament a truncated 
effect, and utterly destroyed the south tran- 
sept—it is now proposed to reconstruct both 
transept and upper part of tower—and not- 

* Daily Advertiser, March 26 and April 30, 
1742 


42. 
+ See also Miles’s Standard Elocutionist. 


t Selby Abbey: a Résumé, 1069-1908. By Ch. H. 
Moody. With illustrations by E. Ridsdale Tate. 
London: EUiot Stock, 1908. 8vo., pp. 114. Price 
Is, net. 


leaning to excess of enthusiasm—all that the 
great majority of visitors will wish to know 
concerning the only Abbey church in York- 
shire which remains in anything like com- 
pleteness. The author’s preference for the 
obsolete by-form “abbat,” instead of the 
usual ‘‘ abbot,” strikes us, by the way, as a 
rather absurd affectation. 

It is no disparagement to Mr. Moody’s 
careful description to say that the main 
attraction of the book is to be found in the 
abundance of illustrations. Of these there 
are fifteen from photographs, and no less 
than thirty-six from pen-and-ink drawings by 
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Mr. Ridsdale Tate. We prefer the latter 
without hesitation, although the photographs 
are good, especially that of the beautiful 
interior of the choir on p. 52, and some of 





them which show the devastation occasioned 
by the great fire have a painful interest. 
Some of Mr. Tate’s drawings are of details, 
and one or two are of remains of ancient 


Abbey buildings in Selby other than the 
church ; but most of the drawings are either 
internal or external views of leading features 
of the Abbey, and these are singularly success- 


ful in rendering atmosphere and light, as 
well as the imposing massiveness of the 
Norman and Transitional work, and the 


elegance and beauty of the splendid choir. 
3N 2 
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Three of these drawings we are glad to be_ Pillar. Abbot Hugh de Lacy was perhaps 
able to reproduce in these pages. The first, the most distinguished of Selby’s abbots, and 
which. forms the headpiece to Chapter I. of was the real founder of the Abbey church. 
the book, gives a good general view of the In the third illustration, which pictures the 





7 (™ Fast End 


* hy 


Abbey from the south. The second shows east end of the church, a glimpse can be 
the north aisle of the nave. To the right caught of the lovely great east window. 
hand, in the nave itself, can be seen the The fire fortunately did very little damage to 
ornamented column known as Abbot Hugh’s the splendid tracery of this famous window, 
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though it is to be feared that the beautiful 
old glass was much more injured than it was 
at first supposed to be. In this exterior view 
of the east end of the Abbey not only the 
beauty of the traceried windows, but the 
grace of the buttresses and turrets, strikes 
the eye. 

These drawings of Mr. Tate are alone 
worth more than the modest price asked for 
Mr. Moody’s little book, which future visitors 
to the famous Abbey will assuredly find both 
a trustworthy and handy guide and a charm- 
ing souvenir. 





Che Antiquarp’s Mote-Book. 


acidaiaanian 

CHRISTMAS PLAY AS ACTED IN 

THE OLD BOROUGH TOWN OF 
WOOTTON BASSETT, WILTS. 


JHE following version was used by a 
§| number of lads of the town some 
A) forty years ago. They were coached 
by an old shoemaker, who said he 
had learnt the play as a lad in 1795. The 
boys were attired in paper costumes, card- 
board helmets, and carried wooden swords. 

The play began with St. George, who 
stepped valiantly forth, exclaiming : 





“T am St. George of Merry England ; I offer defiance 
to all England’s enemies. ”’ 


The challenge is taken up by “ Boney,” 
presumably Napoleon Bonaparte, who, after 
a somewhat noisy combat, falls by the sword 
of St. George. 

Then a herald steps out, crying : 


‘* A doctor! Ten pounds for a noble doctor ! ” 
(Enter JACK FINNY, a doctor.) 

‘* My name’s Jack Finny, a man of great power. I 
can cure the itch, the pitch, the pox, the palsy, and 
the gout, all things within and without. One, Jack 
Jenk’s wife, had the rheumatics in one of her elbows. 
I cured she, and she died; and now I can cure this 
man, who shall rise up and fight St. George again." 
(The doctor gives a pill to the wounded man, who 
instantly rises.) 


Other champions, unnamed, fight St. 
George, but all are slain. 





To conclude, old Humpty Jack comes 
forth, and cries : 


‘* Here come I, old Humpty Jack, 
With my wife and children on my back, 
And out o’ ’leven I got but seven, 
And all the rest be gone to heaven.”’ 


Occasionally the lads would finish with the 
old ‘“‘ Wassail Song,”’ but as they were out for 
pence, not the flowing bowl, they often 
omitted it, especially when visiting the 
clergyman and the schoolmaster ; but at the 
churchwardens’ and farmers’ “ Wassail” was 
usually sung. 

On Christmas Eve the “ Wassailers,” a 
mixed assemblage of some thirty men and 
lads—many old topers—visited practically all 
the persons of any note in the town; and as 
liquor of some sort was given at nearly all 
houses, and in the course of their wanderings 
they visited at least a dozen public-houses, 
many of them had bad heads next morning. 

Their version was as follows : 

Wassail ! wassail ! 

All over the town ! 

Our bread is so musty 
Our cheese is so brown ! 


God send our master a good crop of corn, 
With the wassailing bowl we drink to thee! 


F. H. WILTSHIRE. 


At the Sign of the Dwi. 


Few Irish counties are richer 
in remains of ‘antiquity than 
Kerry—few perhaps so rich. 
Within its borders are hundreds 
of raths or forts, most of which 
have underground chambers, 
while the larger examples have 
ogham stones and other re- 
mains. And not only raths 
and ogham stones abound, but 
old oratories, beehive cells, and cup-and- 
ring marked stones are very numerous, while 
the Staigue Fort is the most curious relic of 
its kind in Ireland. Much has been written 
about the antiquities of Kerry, but these 
writings are scattered, and many of them are 
not very accessible. I am therefore very 
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glad to know that a Kerry Archeological 
Association has been formed, with the Earl 
of Kenmare as president, and Miss Hussey 
as honorary secretary and editor. 


~~ ee & 
The new association has a splendid field 
wherein to work. It may be hoped that it 
will not only do something to deepen the 
interest of the inhabitants in their county 
history and antiquities, and to systematize 
and render accessible the records and historic 
material already in print, but also to encourage 
and supervise further exploration of the very 
many raths and other antiquarian remains 
which have hitherto remained unexamined. 
The literary first-fruits of the association’s 
work are before me in the shape of the first 
issue, dated October, 1908, of the Kerry 
Archeological Journal. Well printed and 
well illustrated, it reflects credit not only on 
those responsible for its production, but on 
the local Tralee printers. 

xy Fe & 
This first number of the Kerry Archeological 
Journal contains, after a brief introduction 
by the editor, Miss Hussey, an account of 
the association’s inaugural meeting and a 
few “Notes and Queries,” a freely illus- 
trated description, by the Bishop of Limerick, 
of “Antiquities near Lispole,” consisting 
chiefly of a number of stones carved with 
cups and concentric circles ; the first part of 
a readable and most interesting paper on the 
** Story of Castle Magne,” by the Rev. James 
Carmody ; and a brief bibliography of works, 
chiefly topographical, relating to the county 
of Kerry. Mr. Carmody’s paper is illustrated 
by a reproduction of the quaint drawing of the 
bridge-supported castle, as it appeared in 
1600, in FPacata Hibernia. I congratulate 
Miss Hussey heartily on the successful first 
result of her editorial labours, and wish the 
Kerry Archzological Association a long and 
useful career. 

xe F&F & 


A pleasant function took place at Bath on 
October 22, when the American Ambassador 
unveiled a tablet on No. 11, North Parade, 
to commemorate the residence there for a 
while of Edmund Burke. Burke’s association 
with Bath was but occasional, and never pro- 
longed, yet he knew the Pump Room in 


some of the most brilliant years of its history. 
Sheridan ; the beautiful Miss Linley, after- 
wards the wife of the most brilliant of sati- 
rists ; Lord Chesterfield ; Quin the actor, whose 
remains are in Westminster Abbey ; and Mrs. 
Thrale (with Dr. Johnson as one of her 
visitors), to mention only a few, had houses 
in Bath when Burke lived in North Parade. 


~H eH & 
Very appropriately, Mr. J. F. Meehan con- 
tributed to the local Beacon for October one 
of his always interesting papers on “ Famous 
Buildings of Bath and District,” entitled 
“Edmund Burke and his Bath Associations.” 
Mr. Meehan made the most of somewhat 
scanty material, and his paper was illustrated 
bya reproduction fromacharming old fan view 
of the North Parade, in his possession. In 
another part of the same Zeacon, under the 
title “‘A Burke Miscellany,” Mr. Meehan 
brought together many anecdotes and charac- 
teristic sayings of the statesman. 

&* eH & 
Here is a pleasant story of him: “ Burke 
was so partial to children that he would play at 
‘teetotum’ and ‘push-pin’ with them, and ap- 
parently take as much delight in the stories of 
“Jack the Giant- Killer” and “Tom Thumb ” 
as themselves, While at Loughrea, in 1766, 
strolling through the town, after an early 
dinner on market-day, his attention was at- 
tracted to a group of children gazing longingly 
on the exterior of a puppet-show, to which 
those who had the means were invited to 
enter. The curiosity of the children, and 
their repining at their inability to gratify it, 
induced Burke to bargain with the proprietor 
for the admission of the whole, when some 
friends coming up insisted upon paying half 
the expense. ‘No,’ said Burke, ‘this plea- 
sure must be all my own; forI shall never, 
probably, again have the opportunity of 
making so many human beings happy at so 
small a cost.’ ” 

xy F&F & 
At the October meeting of the Bibliographi- 
cal Society, the Right Rev. Abbot Gasquet 
read a paper on “The Revision of the Vul- 
gate.” It will be remembered that the Pope, 
having determined to take steps to prepare 
for a critical revision of the Latin Vulgate, 
offered the work to the Benedictine Order, 
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which accepted the trust in May of last year, 
and a few months later Abbot Gasquet was 
chosen first President of the Commission of 
Revision. In his paper the learned Abbot 
discussed the history of the Vulgate and of 
its various revisions, or partial revisions, by 
individuals or corporate bodies, and also set 
forth some points connected with the new 
revision of which he has charge. 
&* »* 

The paper read at the November meeting of 
the same society was on “ The Bibliography 
of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius ”— 
a very large and difficult subject—by Dr. 
Wickham Legg. At the next meeting, on 
December 21, Mr. Frank Sidgwick will read 
“Some Notes on the Pepys Library at Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge.” 


& »* »* 

In the Rivista d@ Ttalia for October, Signor 
U. Gnoli gives an interesting review of the 
important work on architecture recently pub- 
lished by Signor G. T. Rivoira, called Zhe 
Origin of Lombardic Architecture, and its 
Chief Derivations beyond the Alps (“Le 
origine dell’ architettura lombarda, e delle 
sue principale derivazione nei paesi d’ oltr’ 
alpe”). Rome: Loescher; vol. i., 1901 ; vol. ii., 
1907. 

Signor Rivoira devotes the first portion 
of his book to careful studies of the earliest 
examples of buildings in Ravenna and other 
towns with remains of Lombardic architec- 
ture, minutely recording their development 
from the massive simplicity of the Roman, 
and the traces showing the influences of the 
Byzantine, workers on ornament, sculpture, 
and construction. The more recently pub- 
lished vol. ii. follows the development of 
Lombardic influence on buildings beyond 
the Alps—in Southern France, in Spain, in 
the Holy Roman Empire—and notes the 
various forms which sprang from a common 
source, as he considers. Of special interest 
to English readers are the chapters on the 
Lombardic-Norman architecture in Northern 
France (chap. ii.), attributed to Lanfranc of 
Pavia, and that on the architecture of Great 
Britain, from the days of Constantine through 
the Saxon and Norman periods, and the de- 
velopment of style which led to the glories of 
Westminster, Canterbury, Hereford, Tewkes- 
bury, and Gloucester (chap. iii.). 





The will of the late Sir Thomas Brooke, F.S.A., 
of Armitage Bridge, Huddersfield, was proved 
in October. It contained the following be- 
quests, among others, of interest to anti- 
quaries : 

To the British Museum, his manu- 
script known as the “St. Hubert Psalter,” 
the three volumes of Monastic Registers— 
viz., the Concher Book or Register of 
Charters of Cockersand Abbey, Lancaster ; 
the Chartulary or Register of the Abbey of 
St. Germain, of Selby, Yorkshire ; and the 
portion of the Chartulary of Fountain Abbey, 
Yorkshire, containing copies of charters 
relating to lands situate in parishes whose 
initial letter is K, L, or M. 

To the Yorkshire Archzological Society ot 
Leeds, such of his historical, genealogical, 
and heraldic manuscripts as relate to the 
county of York, including the Beckwith 
papers, the Hunter papers, the Radcliffe 
papers, the Thoresby papers, and the Wood- 
head papers, and such printed books relating 
to the county of York as are not duplicates 
of volumes already in the society’s library, 
excepting the publications of the Surtees 
Society (desiring that his set of these publica- 
tions may remain intact). 

To the Society of Antiquaries, London, his 
manuscript known as the “ Antiphonarium of 
SS. Cosmas and Damian.” 

~~ SF st 
Several other manuscripts were specifically 
disposed of, and then came the comprehen- 
sive bequest: The balance of his manu- 
scripts, all his books printed in the fifteenth 
century, his Shakespeare collection (including 
the first four folio editions), his Milton collec- 
tion, his Prince Henry collection, his Marie 
Stuart collection, his Thomas More collec- 
tion, his Erasmus collection, his Wither 
collection, his Ritson collection, and his 
other collections of English poets, including 
editions of Tennyson and books connected 
therewith, to his brother John Arthur Brooke. 
»* xe & 
The proprietors of Zhe Connoisseur are about 
to issue as an extra number Old Sporting 
Prints, by Ralph Nevill, which, while dealing 
with the subject from the point of view of the 
collector, will also contain much of interest 
to lovers of hunting, shooting, racing, and 
sport generally. Many of the illustrations 
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will be reproduced in the original colours. 
The same house will also publish apolcon, 
by J. T. Herbert Baily, illustrated with sixty 
plates—contemporary and other portraits— 
in photogravure, colour, and monochrome, 
including reproductions of works by Dela- 
roche, David, Gros, Meissonier, Detaille, 
Isabey, Vernet, and other famous artists. 


eH Fe & 


Mr. Henry Frowde is about to publish 
Fonts and Font Covers, by Mr. Francis Bond, 
a companion volume to that author’s Screens 
and Galleries in English Churches. The 
last general account of fonts given was that 
by Mr. Paley in his introduction to the col- 
lection of 123 fonts made by Mr. T. Combe 
in 1844; and there exists no consecutive 
account of the very beautiful font-covers 
which survive of Gothic and Renaissance 
design. Mr. Bond treats his subject his- 
torically, showing side by side the gradual 
modifications of doctrine and ritual which 
obtained in the mode of administration of 
the rite of baptism, and the steady deteriora- 
tion of its material surroundings, from the 
early Christian detached baptistery with 
baptismal tank underground or above ground 
— itself a reminiscence of the bathrooms of 
Imperial Rome—-to the introduction of fonts 
in churches: at first tub fonts resting on the 
floor, afterwards fonts mounted on shafts or 
on a pedestal; and, after the Reformation, 
the substitution of marble fonts of chalice 
shape, or of pewter basins, or even of 
earthenware bowls. There are upwards of 
400 illustrations, showing fonts and font- 
covers of all periods. 
~~ eH & 


Mr. Strickland Gibson is anxious to trace an 
Oxford University formulary or letter-book, 
to which references were given by Bishop 
Kennett about 1700, as “ex vetusto formu- 
lari MS. cui prefigitur Zradatur Magistro 
Lohanni Shappe.” The documents quoted 
by Bishop Kennett are of the years 1381-1397. 
One of them is a letter of R. Rygge, the 
Chancellor, on behalf of John Isevarey, dated 
June 1, 1381. In old catalogues such a 
manuscript might be entered under Littere, 
Formularium, Oxonium—perhaps even under 


Lex or Brevia. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 


Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.) 


SALE. 


A SALE of relics ranging from a Thibetan bone apron 
to a gold-lace embroidered collar worn by Sir Francis 
Drake, took place at 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
the auction rooms of Mr. J. C. Stevens, on Tuesday 
last. The principal item of the sale was the collar 
referred toabove. A short history of the life of Sir 
Francis Drake was given in the catalogue. Bidding 
rose steadily to £100 for the collar, but it was bought 
in on behalf of the vendor at 100 guineas. The 
reserve put upon it was £200 at the time of the sale, 
but there is no doubt that a much less sum would be 
accepted if-offered. A unique collection of constables’ 
staves from all parts of England, labelled and properly 
dated, was sold for 60 guineas ; forty-nine specimens 
of weapons used only by the pigmy races of Africa 
were sold in one lot for £5, and a medicine mask, 
taken from a witch-doctor of Asaba during a punitive 
expedition up the Niger, was sold to a private col- 
lector for £3 5s. A rare figure of a dragon, or the 
dog of Foh, looted from a temple during the Burmese 
War, fetched £3 15s. The figure was carved in 
wood and covered with lace, the teeth being of 
mother-of-pearl, and the body studded all over with 
about 930 precious stones. Something of a sensation 
was caused when the auctioneer announced “‘ Lot 106, 
Thibetan Bone Apron.” This apron was made of 
human bones, and was brought by the owner from the 
Samding Monastery in Thibet, situated on the shores 
of Lake Yamdok Tso, the highest in the world 
(15,000 feet above sea-level). This monastery is one 
of the largest in Thibet. Bone aprons are very rare, 
even in Thibet. The specimen realized £31 10s.— 
Globe, October 24. 


ML AAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


WE have received Vols. III. and IV. (Third Series) 
of Archeologia liana, the handsomely produced 
publications of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. 
The former opens with a most important contribution 
to the history of provincial presses in the shape of a 
very full account of ‘‘ Early Newcastle Typography, 
1639-1800,’’ by Mr. R. Welford. This laborious 
and very valuable study in Newcastle bibliography is 
illustrated by several facsimile title-pages. For lovers 
of heraldry there is “ A Book of North Country Arms 
of the Sixteenth Century,” with introduction and 
notes by Mr. C. H. Blair, printed from an armorial 
manuscript acquired at two removes from the heraldic 
library of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps. It is illus- 
trated by a fine plate in colours, and many smaller 
illustrations in the text. Other specially noteworthy 
papers are a report on the excavations at Corstopitum 
in 1906, by Mr. C. L. Woolley; ‘* The English 
Expedition into Scotland in 1542,” by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Gainsford Bruce ; and ‘‘ Kepier Grammar School, 
Houghton-le-Spring, and its Library,” by Mr. R. W. 
Ramsey. Vol. IV. contains a masterly and fairly 
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exhaustive paper, freely illustrated, on ‘‘ The Fiail 
and Kindred Tools ; from a Historical and Literary 
Standpoint,” by Dr. T. M. Allison. This study 
covers a very wide field, examples being drawn from 
all parts of the world. Another contribution, the 
importance of which rather dwarfs the other contents 
of the volume, is the report on the Corstopitum 
Excavations in 1907, by Mr. R. H. Forster, with 
contributions by Mr. H. H. E. Craster, M.A., and 
others. This exhaustive report, which fills 100 pages, 
and is fully illustrated, is one of the most important 
contributions to our knowledge of Roman Britain 
made in recent years. “ Holystone,” a township in 
Coquetdale, is the subject of a good topographical 
and historical paper by Mr. J. C. Hodgson. Among 
the other contents are ‘‘ Exchequer Commissions 
and Depositions relating to Northumberland,” by Mr. 
F. W. Dendy; ‘‘The Decline and Fall of Serfdom 
in Durham County,’’ by Dr. F. Bradshaw ; and ‘St. 
Julian the Harbinger, and the First of the English 
Percys,’’ by Mr. J. P. Gilson. 


The Transactions of the Glasgow Archzological 
Society, Vol. V., Part III., is admirably printed and 
produced. Mr. C. L. Spencer sends an able outline 
of the history of “The Cross-Bow,” with several 
good illustrations. A fifth supplement to his ‘‘Biblio- 
graphical Notes on Histories of Inventions and Books 
of Secrets,” a title which covers a wide and very varied 
literary field, with not a few curious and out-of the- 
way corners, is supplied by Dr. John Ferguson. 
Mr. J. H. Millar writes learnedly on ‘‘ The Pre- 
Union Legislation of Scotland,” and Mr, T. S. 
Robertson gives .an architectural description, well 
illustrated, of ‘‘ Arbroath Abbey.’’ Other contents 
are ‘‘ Jocelyn of Furness and the Place-Name Glas- 
gow,’’ by the Rev. James Primrose ; an account of 
the Society’s Jubilee by Mr. W. G. Black ; and a 
record of the Society’s Excursions, 1904-1907. 


@aF a 1s 

In the Journal of the Cork Historical and Archzo- 
logical Society, July-September, is the first part of 
an unsigned, illustrated paper on ‘‘ Admiral Penn, 
William Penn, and their descendants in the County 
Cork,” in which many little known ties and associa- 
tions between the Penns and Cork are recalled. Mr. 
R. Day continues his transcript of ‘‘ Minutes from 
the Council Book of the Borough of Bandon Bridge,” 
covering the period 1765-1771; and Mr. T. A. 
Lunham continues to edit, with notes, ‘‘ Bishop 
Dive Downes’ Visitation of his Diocese,’’ 1699. Other 
papers are ‘‘ Cape Clear Island,” well illustrated, by 
Mr. J. M. Burke; and “‘ The Fenian Harbours of 
the County Cork,” by the Rev. J. F. Lynch, the 
‘*Fenian” harbours being those at which watchmen 
were placed by the great leader Finn in order to give 
notice of the approach of the hostile fleet of Daire 
Doun. 


a a 2 
Vol. V., No. 6 of the Journal of the County Kildare 
Archeological Society forms a substantial part of 
more than 120 pages. Besides an account of the 
society’s proceedings, notes on local antiquities and 
Kildare families, and other miscellanea, it contains 
T. D. Sullivan’s ballad on ‘‘The Death of Lord 


VOL. IV. 


Edward FitzGerald '’—the sixth in a series of ballads 
and poems of the county—and four papers. Con- 
spicuous among these is Lord Walter FitzGerald’s 
erudite sketch of the history of ‘* Baltinglass Abbey, 
its Possessions, and their Post-Reformation Pro- 
prietors,” which is illustrated by a map, some good 
views, and two folding pedigrees. The other papers 
are ‘‘Ballitore and its Associations,’’ by Canon 
Sherlock—Ballitore owed much 200 years ago to 
members of the Society of Friends; the conclusion 
of the eighteenth century ‘‘ Autobiography of Pole 
Cosby, of Stradbally, Queen’s County”; and “ Cus- 
toms Peculiar to Certain Days, formerly observed in 
the County Kildare.” Both text and illustrations 
make this last article a contribution worth noting to 
the literature of Irish folk-lore. 


AAAAAAAAAAAA AL 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE opening meeting of the session of the CHESTER 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held on October 20, 
when Mr. R. Newstead described ‘‘The Roman 
Wall and Fosse at Chester,’’ giving an account of the 
section recently discovered near the Pepper Gate, 
illustrated by lantern slides, plans, specimens, etc. 
Details of the structure of the wail were given and 
compared with other portions of the original circum- 
vallation ; and the coins, objects in bronze, pottery, 
glass, stone, and bone, which had been found were 
described. At the next meeting, November 17, 
Sir Horatio Lloyd lectured on ‘‘ The Pentice, and 
other ancient Law-Courts in Chester,” tracing the 
history of the courts from the first known mention 
of them. The lecture covered a wide field of 
municipal history—the election of aldermen, sheriffs, 
and the first recorder; the constitution and pro- 
cedure of the sheriffs’ courts; the office of clerk of the 
Pentice ; the designation and titles of the court of 
** Pentice,” ‘* Portmote,”’ etc. ; the site of the Pentice ; 
the High Cross ; the old Exchange; the fire of 1862 
which rendered the courts homeless ; the later decay 
of the courts and the reasons therefor; with some 
particulars of similar courts in Bristol, York, and 
Liverpool. 





se 
At the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on November 4, Mr. W. Davidson read 
**Notes on Norfolk Screens .and their Paintings,” 
with epidiascope illustrations and coloured detail 


drawings. 
5 


The BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHO- 
LOGICAL Society held a meeting at Bristol on 
October 21, Mr. J. J. Simpson presiding. Mr. J. E. 
Pritchard read a report on the previous session’s 
work, after which Dr. Alfred Harvey read a paper 
on ‘* Norman Architecture in Gloucestershire.” He 
began by stating that relatively to its area Gloucester- 
shire probably contains more examples of Norman 
work than any other county, ranging from the great 
abbeys of Gloucester and Tewkesbury to the fittle 
chapel of Postlip, and that each division of the 
county has its own special interest. The vale was the 
seat of the great monastic foundations of Gloucester, 
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Tewkesbury, Winchcombe, and Hailes, and the 
lesser priories of St. James and St. Augustine at 
Bristol, St. Oswald at Gloucester, and Leonard 
Stanley, all of which, except Winchcombe, retain 
important examples of Norman work ; and it was here 
that the local school of Norman art arose, whose 
influence extended from Chester to Malmesbury. 


~The hill is of different, but of no less, interest ; its 


scanty population and remote situation have led to 
the preservation of a larger number of small village 
churches of Norman date than can be found massed 
together in any other part of the country, and it is 
here that the smaller buildings of this period may 
best be studied. The Forest has comparatively little 
work of Norman date, but at Kempley it possesses 
the most complete and best preserved scheme of 
twelfth-century colour decoration in this country. 
The architecture of the larger abbeys was then 
described, and the characteristics of the West of 
England school illustrated by a large number of views 
from Gloucester and Tewkesbury. The Bristol 
churches of St. James and the Abbey do not come 
under Gloucester influence. Of parish churches, 
about 120 still retain Norman features, and of these 
several are still almost unaltered. They include 
examples of every variety of plan in use, with the 
exception that the apsidal termination, common in 
other parts of the country, is entirely absent, but the 
humblest type, the simple nave and chancel without 
tower or aisles, is far the commonest. To illustrate 
the various forms of parish churches, views of Temple 
Guiting, Twyning, Elkstone, Bishop’s Cleeve, and 
Ozleworth were shown. At Twyning is a strange 
falsification, in that the original Norman windows, of 
smaller size and local type, have been recently re- 
placed by large, much enriched ones more suitable 
for a great church. Some characteristic local 
features were described, notably the absence of 
chancel windows, of which type very few examples 
have survived the last century restorer, and the 
sculptured tympanum, which seems to have its chief 
home in Gloucestershire, about one-fourth of the 
examples existing in the British Isles being found in 
the county or on its border. Slides of most of the 
twenty-five Gloucestershire tympana were shown on 
the screen, and the lecture was further illustrated by 
a large collection of views of details—doorways, 
windows, pillars, chancels, arches, and fonts. 
> os 

BriTIsH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY.—October 21.--Mr. 
Carlyon-Britton, President, in the chair. Messrs. 
James Ten Eyck and F. T. Kieffer were elected 
members. Papers were contributed by Mr. E. R. H. 
Hancox and Major R. P. Jackson. Mr. Hancox 
described an aggregation of finds, chiefly of cut half- 
pence and farthings, made, separately and at different 
times, on the seashore at Dunwich. Comprised therein 
were single specimens of cut farthings of William I., of 
Carlyon-Britton Type IV. (Hawkins 237) and Type 
VIII. (Hawkins 241); a fragment of a penny of 
HenryI., of Andrew Type XI. (Hawkins TypeIV.), and 
cut farthings of the same reign, of Andrew Type XIII. 
(Hawkins265)and Andrew Type XIV. (Hawkins 255) ; 
cut farthings of Stephen (Hawkins 270 and Type 
XVIIL.),and acut halfpenny of Hawkins 268. The bulk 
of the finds consisted of pennies, cut halfpence, and cut 


farthings of the first issue of Henry II. (Hawkins 285), 
of the short-cross issues of Henry II., Richard I., 
John, and Henry ITII., and of the various short-cross 
and long-cross issues of the last-named King. There 
were present also pence and round halfpence and 
farthings of Edward I., II., and II1., and a halfpenny 
of Richard II., in addition to entire and cut coins 
of William the Lion and Alexander III. of Scotland. 
The total number of specimens exhibited, including 
fragments, was in excess of 300, but many other 
examples are known to have been found. As was 
to be expected, no indication of the existence of the 
locally alleged mint at Dunwich was disclosed by 
coins of the periods represented in these finds. —Major 
Jackson dealt with ‘‘ Coin Collecting in Mysore,” and 
gave an interesting account of the pleasures and 
difficulties of coin collecting from the people and 
money-changers in that province. He described some 
600 coins in his own collection, and distributed them 
into three groups: (1) Those in circulation before 
the usurpation of Haidar Ali Khan in 1761, to the 
number of 161; (2) those struck between 1761 and 
1799 by Haidar and his son Tippoo, to the number 
of 323; and (3) the issues of Krishna Rajah Udaiyar 
between 1799 and 1843, to the number of 126. In 
the last-named year the mintage of Mysore coins 
ceased, and the East India Company’s pieces were 
introduced. 

Exhibits: Mr. Carlyon-Britton, a coronation 
medal of William III. and Mary with the inscription 
Non rapit imperium vis tua sed recepit , on the edge, 
of which no example was known to the author of 
Medallic Illustrations ; and a penny of Offa of Mercia 
(Pehtvald, moneyer) hitherto unpublished ; Mr. L. A. 
Lawrence, pennies of Henry IV., V., and VI.; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Morrieson, a single Paisah of 
Tipoo Saib of Mysore; Mr. A. H. Baldwin, Crom- 
well farthings (one unpublished), and a rupee bearing 
a bust of the reigning Emperor of China, recently 
coined to assert his suzerainty over Tibet ; Mr. John 
West, a Greek copper coin of Panormus, exhibiting 
on the reverse a Gorgon’s head at the junction of 
three human legs, and found at Abingdon with some 
Roman second-brass coins; Mr. H. Fentiman, a silver 
medal award for the study of sleeping sickness, bearing 
the bust of the late F. M. G. Tulloch, R.A.M.C. ; 
Mr. H. W. Tuffs, a third-brass coin of Carausius, 
found at Basingstoke; Mr. Samuel Page, a silver 
Hardi of Henry IV., found at Sturton-le-Steeple, 
Notts; and Mr. S. H. Hamer, rare tokens of Corn- 
wall, Lancaster, and Tamworth. 


25 
At the meeting of the BRIGHTON AND Hove 
ARCHOLOGICAL CLUB on November 2, Mr. Harold 
C. Sturt, in a delightful paper entitled ‘‘ The Future 
of Sussex Archzeology,” took the members into many 
historic parts of Sussex, and showed them priests’ 
holes and other hiding-places full of romantic sug- 
gestion ; and then opened up another wonderland of 
speculation in the old names of fields and localities, 
all of which convey a message of bygone days to 
those who know how to interpret them. Mr. Sturt 
was not able to cover so wide an area thoroughly, 
and held out hopes of another paper on the subject 
before the winter is over. His concern was lest the 
vast amount of rich material concerning the past 
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centuries in Sussex, which is fast disappearing with 
the death of the old families, to whom alone in many 
cases the facts and legends are known, should pass 
out of knowledge altogether. It was a field of 
research well worthy the attention of the club. 
Dealing first with the priests’ holes, hidden chambers, 
subterranean passages, and other hiding-places to be 
found in Sussex castles and mansions, he said they 
were devised mostly for the protection of Roman 
Catholics during the religious intolerance of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and some of them were afterwards 
often used by smugglers for the secreting of their 
contraband. Mr. Sturt described many of these 
hiding-places and their romantic histories—at Pax- 
hill, Parhall Hall, Slindon House, Albourne Place, 
Scotney Castle (on the Kentish border), the ‘‘ Old 
House” (Henfield), Hangleton Place, Bodiam Castle, 
Cowdray, Herstmonceux, Angmering, and Lancing. 
Incidentally he told how visitors to Ovingdean 
Grange had their curiosity as to the supposed hiding- 
place of Charles I]. satisfied by being shown a 
small cupboard. There was never, he said, any real 
hiding-place in the Grange. The same monarch 
was erroneously said to have spent a night in a 
hiding-place in a cottage at Southwick, on the west 
side of the Green. Even Chichester Cathedral had 
a secret chamber called the Lollards’ Prison, ap- 
proached by a sliding panel. A full investigation of 
these hiding-places would, he said, result in a great 
addition to our knowledge of old-time Sussex. With 
regard to the field and other place names, he said 
they presented an exceptionally rich storehouse of 
lore and legend which had been slipping away un- 
heeded for the past thirty or forty years. He had 
himself discovered the origin of the name ‘‘ Skeleton 
Hovel,” given to a barn on the Downs near Hangleton. 
An old shepherd told him it was so called because a 
row of skeletons of very large men was dug up close 
by, together with iron spear-heads, ‘‘ old pots,” and 
parts of shields, Investigation of this information 
conclusively showed that this must have been a 
Saxon burial-ground. Again, the location of the 
lost Sussex town of Hydneye was traced in the 
Pevensey Levels by the existence of such field-names 
as Little Hydneye, Great Hydneye, Court Hydneye, 
Green Hydneye, Plough Hydneye, and the like. 
Another interesting fact was that in 95 per cent. of 
a given number of places in Dorset, Kent, Hamp- 
shire, and Sussex, which had barrow, burgh, and 
bury as terminals to their names, historic remains 
had been discovered of archeological importance. 
There were still many unsolved problems in this 
direction. Burghlow Castle was one of them. It 
was the name attaching to a spot in the marshes 
between Berwick and Wilmington, but no trace of a 
castle had yet been found. Then nobody appeared 
to know exactly where Younsmere Pit was to be found 
in Falmer parish. And yet in this pit, according to 
the Sussex historian, Lower, the Hundred Courts 
were held. So that somewhere on the open Downs 
in the vicinity of Newmarket Hill one of those 
ancient democratic rural parliaments assembled, and 
a fascinating chapter of local history waited to be 
revealed. An acquisition of immense value to 
Sussex history would be made if someone with the 
requisite inclination, time, and opportunity were to 


gather these old-world trifles together and preserve 
them from oblivion. 
~ 8 @% 

Mr. F. W. Dendy presided at the meeting of the 
NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES on October 28. 
—Mr. W. H. Knowles gave an interesting description 
of the gatehouse and barbican of Alnwick Castle, in- 
cluding an account of the discoveries there. With 
regard to the latter, Mr. Knowles explained that in 
1902, when some repairs were being made to the 
carriage-way, it was observed that the apparently 
solid foundation of the roadway through the gate- 
house was actually a pit or space intentionally filled 
by earth and debris. By order of His Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, this was carefully in- 
vestigated, with the result that the gatehouse, unique 
in its complete preservation, was discovered to possess 
a drawbridge pit within the gate, demonstrating that 
the bridge was worked from below the level of 
the causeway, and not, as commonly, from above, by 
chains, levers, and counter-weights. This important 
discovery led to further explorations, which revealed 
the site of the moat before the gatehouse mentioned 
by Clarkson in his survey of 1567 as “‘ nowe filled upe 
and paved.” The style of masonry about the pit 
is of smaller stones, indifferently dressed, and of inferior 
quality to the superior ashlar of the masonry above. 
This work may not have preceded the superstructure 
by a lengthened period, and may, indeed, have been 
but a change of plan—a frequent occurrence in castle 
building. The pit measures from east to west about 
11 feet, from north to south 10 feet, and from the 
threshold of the postern door to the level of the road- 
way 21 feet. 

Some interesting details in connection with the 
working of the drawbridge, Mr. Knowles went on to 
say, are prominent within the chamber, showing that 
the bridge had a counterpoise, which fell into the 
pit, and was pivoted on the inner face of the outer 
wall of the passage or roadway. The recess is large 
enough to accommodate a man, and may have been 
constructed to facilitate intercourse with those on the 
causeway, or to serve as a postern reached by a 
scaling-ladder. There is no visible provision in the 
recess for any timber-work, winch, or other machine to 
work the bridge, such as could have been manipulated 
from the position by a chain or other attachment 
to the heel of the counterpoise. It is not easy 
to determine, with any precision, how the drawbridge 
was raised. In many cases chains were attached 
to the apron piece of the bridge and passed over 
a pulley—fixed in the chamber in which the port- 
cullis was worked—to the top of the portcullis, which 
thus acted as a counter-weight, and as it descended 
raised the bridge. There is now at Alnwick no 
evidence to show that any connection could be 
effected between the two, there being no apparent 
opening in the masonry between the hollow space in 
which the portcullismovedand theexterior. Although 
it would be possible in the plugged holes to secure 
pulleys about which a chain could pass from the 
bridge to the top of the portcullis, there is no pro- 
vision in the groove for a chain, which otherwise 
would have grated on the face of the portcullis and 
interfered with its working. The evidence, there- 
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fore, seems to favour the conclusion that the bridge 
and the portcullis were worked independently—the 
former from below and the latter from above. The 
plugged holes may have been used for a drop-catch 
to secure the portcullis or the bridge when either was 
raised. 


The first meeting of the season of the CAMBRIDGE 
ANTIQUARIAN SOcIETY was held on October 19, 
Professor Ridgeway presiding, when the annual 
report, recording a successful year, was presented. 
After the business proceedings Dr. Flinders Petrie 
lectured on ‘‘ Discoveries at Memphis.” 


2 a9 
Mr. E. R. Ayrton read a paper on ‘*f The Tomb 
of Hor-em-heh”’ at the meeting of the SocIETY oF 
BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY on November 11. 
2 

The members of the East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN 
Society paid a visit to four interesting old churches 
on the Wold on the afternoon of October 28, and held 
their sixteenth annual meeting at Driffield in the 
evening. They were favoured by beautiful weather ; 
the woods and lanes were gorgeous with autumn 
colour, and the excursion proved one of the most 
fruitful and exhilarating of the season. The party 
reached Garton-on-the-Wolds about one o'clock, 
where they were met by the Rev. H. Watson, the 
vicar. Here they found a curious old aisleless church 
with its interior walls completely covered with 
frescoes by modern hands, and a floor paved with 
mosaics in familiar old Roman designs. At Sled- 
mere, the seat of the Sykes family for the last two 
centuries, the Rev. E. Maule Cole, vicar of Wetwang, 
joined the visitors, and showed them round probably 
one of the most beautiful parish churches in England. 
From Sledmere to Wetwang evidences were pointed 
out of Roman and British communities. The vener- 
able vicar found it easy to defend the theory that the 
name of his parish has a Scandinavian origin signify- 
ing ‘‘vettvang,” or witness-field, and has nothing 
whatever to do with water. He pointed out with 
pride the Norman features of his quaint old church, 
and showed how much of its earliest fabric has been 
spared during the process of restoration. At Kirk- 
burn the party found an original Norman aisleless 
church like Garton, with magnificent and almost 
perfect arches, Nothing more beautiful than the 
Norman ornament in the chancel and in the porch can 
be seen anywhere. One of the treasures of Kirkburn 
is the ancient font, elaborately and heavily sculptured 
with Christian symbols, the lower tier of carving 
evidently representing the medizeval story of ‘‘ Rey- 
nard the Fox.” The unique open stair up the 
steeple was described by the vicar, the Rev. G. 
Bennett, who had thoughtfully illuminated the church 
for inspection. 

Shortly after five o’clock the members reached 
Driffield, and dined together at the Bell Hotel, where 
they welcomed the new president Colonel P. Salt- 
marshe, who has been elected in succession to the 
late Lord Herries. Later, Mr. J. R. Mortimer read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Evolution of the Millstone.” 

Mr. T. Sheppard exhibited a pair of bronze 
statuettes, which probably adorned the house of some 


noble Roman at Malton 2,000 years ago. They are 
exactly of the type oecurring in Pompeii, one repre- 
senting Hercules and the other Venus; and it is 
an interesting fact that exactly similar bronze effigies 
of Hercules are in the Museums of Colchester and 
Dublin. The examples shown by Mr. Sheppard 
were found during some excavations at Malton, and 
they have been secured for the Hull Museum. 


Other meetings have been the annual meeting of the 
subscribers to the BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS on 
October 27, when Lord Cromer, who presided, gave 
an address, and the Director (Mr. R. M. Dawkins) 
gave an account of the different excavations of the 
School in the past year ; and the annual meeting of 
the Ecypr EXPLoRATION FuND on November 10, 
when the President, Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, spoke 
on the work of the year. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are «intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. ] 


S1R CHRISTOPHER WREN. By Lena Milman. Sixty- 
four plates. London: Duckworth and Co., 1908. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi, 367. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Wren’s gay and noble genius greatly helps to give 
some unity to our desperately large metropolis. 

Hampton Court on the west and Greenwich Hospital 

on the east will soon be within the borders of London. 

Between them some thirty churches, to say nothing 

of Kensington Palace, the Temple, and certain City 

halls, magnify his fame. In the centre soars St. 

Paul’s, “rising up in calm and dignified grandeur 

from the very heart of the restless city, reminding the 

passer-by of other ambitions than that of amassing 
wealth, and in times of calamity and rejoicing be- 
coming the very focus of a nation’s prayers and thanks- 
givings.” Truly, Wren had a great opportunity in 
the havoc of the Great Fire, and nobly did he use it. 

It is small wonder that he whom John Evelyn called 

**that miracle of a youth, Mr. Christopher Wren,” 

who at twenty-four was Gresham Professor of Astro- 

nomy, who in 1663 began a triumphant professional 
career of sixty years, was honoured in his own, as in 
later times. His works were obvious and public, 
and Miss Milman’s careful and enthusiastic volume 
takes a worthy place in this dignified series of the 
world’s great artists. Whether she is dealing with 
his masterpieces, like those we have mentioned, and 
like Kilmainham or the contributions to Oxford and 

Cambridge architecture, or, on the other hand, with 

less-known buildings, like the delightful Guildhall at 

Rochester, and the ‘‘rubbed brick” of domestic 

architecture, Miss Milman amply demonstrates that 

mastery of proportion and sure subordination of 
decorative detail to constructive excellence were his 
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chief characteristics. She is just, too, in her critical 
remarks about Grinling Gibbons, who, fertile crafts- 
man as he was, is scarcely to be credited with the 
whole of the carving of Wren’s day. A careful 
perusal of her chapters leads one to differ from a 
recent reviewer in a good journal who, not content 
with unmerited remarks as to an alleged scanty treat- 
ment of Wren’s “‘ variety” and ‘‘ homeliness,’’ be- 
trayed himself by the extraordinary anachronism of 
a statement that Wren’s century was one in which 
‘men such as Archbishop Laud and Sir Thomas 
More were laying down their lives” for conscience’ 
sake! We should say that Miss Milman is a safe 
and stimulating guide through the rich story of Wren’s 
busy life. The account is enlivened by touches which 
complete and enhance the portrait of her hero—the 
letter to the wife he wooed, the antiquary mention of 
‘* Roman Bricks which I have often found in the old 
Ruins of the City,’’ the playful poke at churchwardens, 
who ‘usually whitewash the Church, and set up 
their Names, but neglect to preserve the Roof over 
their Heads,” and the pathetic entry of his super- 
session in the eighty-sixth year of his age. Among 
some valuable appendices is an admirable letter 
written in 1708 on the erection of new London 
churches. The illustrations are as good as can be. 
The volume is a worthy memorial to a great English- 
man and artist. W. H. D. 
* x 


* 

Farry TALES FROM THE HARZ MOUNTAINS. By 
Alfred C. Fryer. Illustrated by Alice M. Odgers. 
London: David Nutt, 1908. Large 8vo,, 
pp. 206. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Here is a pleasant book of fairy tales, intended 
primarily for the children, who are so liberally catered 
for at this time of the year, but worth notice by more 
serious students. These twenty-one stories all come 
from the wild and beautiful Harz country, and are 
genuine folk-tales. It is, we believe, the first collec- 
tion of Harz stories that have appeared in English. 
A few are familiar in Germany, but to most English 
readers they will either be quite new, or will have the 
attraction of novelty in their Harz setting. They 
reflect the picturesqueness and romantic beauty of the 
land of their origin ; and Dr. Fryer tells them simply 
and gracefully. It would be easy to find parallels in 
abundance. ‘‘The Three Goblets,” for instance, 
inevitably suggests the ‘‘ Luck of Edenhall,” and 
similar legends. But Dr. Fryer, of course, refrains 
from annotation or criticism, the book being intended 
for young readers, and we may imitate his example. 
The numerous illustrations are thoroughly in keeping 
with the spirit of the book. Miss Odgers’s drawings 
are spirited and effective accompaniments to the text ; 
and the volume makes a comely gift-book. 


* * 

Book Prices CURRENT, Vol. xxii. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1908. Demy 8vo., pp. x, 796. 
Price 27s. 6d. net. 

The appearance of Part V. of this invaluable record, 
which contains the sales from the end of May to the 
end of the season, with title-page, introduction, and 
the all-important index to the whole volume, is very 
welcome. The book contains a report of every item 
of interest or importance sold during the season, in the 
course of which sixty libraries or miscellaneous collec- 


tions, some of them of unusual importance, were 
dispersed. It is worth remark, too, that expensive 
books are not the only items chronicled. Many books 
realizing small amounts—less than a pound in not a 
few instances—have been included, because of their 
interest to collectors for one reason or another. The 
descriptions of well-known books, or of those of which 
copies frequently recur, are given as briefly as possible, 
while less familiar entries are fully described. The 
result of this well-judged economy of space is that the 
entries are much in excess of the average number for 
years past—they approach 10,000. The book is 
more comprehensive, indeed, than any of its pre- 
decessors. Among the more important collections 
disposed of during the season were a part of the 
library of the Earl of Sheffield; the library of 
Mr. Hugh Spottiswoode ; a number of volumes from 
the library of Mr. A. H. Frere, mostly from the 
original collections of Sir John Fenn, editor of the 
Faston Letters ; a collection of early printed books, 
chiefly the productions of Continental Presses ; the 
collection of early editions of Shakespeare’s works 
belonging to Earl Howe—fifty-one lots realized 
£5,335 58 6d.; the modern portion of the late 
Bishop Gott’s library; the old library of the same 
collector—324 lots realized £12,830 12s. 6d; the 
extensive library, sold in three parts, of the late 
Mr. E. J. Stanley, of Bridgwater; part of the library 
of the late Mr. H. C. Hoskier, of New Jersey, U.S.A., 
including a fine array of incunabula, which Mr. Slater 
conveniently arranges in chronological order of 
presses, according to Proctor’s Judex to Early Printed 
Books ; a choice selection from the library of Lord 
Willoughby de Broke ; and the heraldic and genea- 
logical library of Sir Arthur Vicars. One noteworthy 
new feature of this volume is that fine bindings are 
indexed under the name of the craftsman, when 
known, and when this is not known with certainty, 
under the name of the person for whom the work was 
bound. 

The publication of Book Prices Current in bi- 
monthly parts, at a subscription of £1 5s. 6d. per 
annuni, has been greatly appreciated by both collectors 
and dealers. We are glad to know that this con- 
venient system is to be continued, for it much enhances 
the value and usefulness of a publication which is 
absolutely indispensable to all book-collectors and 
booksellers. 

* *k * 

A SuRVEY OF LONDON BY JOHN Stow. Edited 
by C. L. Kingsford, M.A. Five illustrations. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908. Two vols. 
Demy 8vo., pp. c, 352 and 476. Price 30s. net. 

At last we have a worthy and adequate present- 
ment of John Stow’s famous work. Mr. Kingsford 
is a well-equipped editor, while the printing and 
general ‘“‘get-up” of these two fine volumes are 
worthy of the Clarendon Press. It is surprising that 
the work here so well done was not undertaken long 
ago. Mr. Kingsford has followed the text of the 
edition of 1603, correcting obvious misprints and 
mistakes, but has revised the tangled list of Mayors 
and Sheriffs. In addition to the text presented in 
good print on good paper, the editor supplies every 
aid for which a student can reasonably look. By 
way of introduction, he gives a well-referenced life of 
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Stow, with appendixes containing illustrative original 
documents, selected letters to Stow—the provenance 
of each being given, a full and admirably arranged 
bibliography not only of the Survey, but also of 
Stow’s other works, and a summarized account of 
Stow’s collections and manuscripts now in the British 
Museum, Bodleian Library, and elsewhere. The 
text of the Survey is followed by a carefully compiled 
list, filling nearly forty pages, of the variations between 
the text of 1603 here printed and that of the original 
edition of 1598; and these textual details are 
succeeded by 120 pages of Notes, in small print, 
which cover a very wide range, and embody an 
immense amount of matter—topographical, bio- 
graphical, social, historical, and archzeological. 

Finally, there are the fullest possible indexes, and 
a most useful glossary. From this plain recital it will 
be seen how thoroughly Mr. Kingsford has performed 
a laborious piece of work. The ‘‘ Notes” particularly 
command our admiration. The editor remarks, 
naturally enough—‘‘ Of the making of Notes to such 
a book as the Survey there need be no end. Critics 
may be disposed to ask once more: ‘ Why have ye 
not noted this or that?” But some restriction was 
necessary.’’ The student or critic who is not satisfied 
with Mr. Kingsford’s wealth of scholarly, apt, and 
always strictly relevant annotation must be very hard 
to please. Mr. Kingsford has wisely abstained from 
any attempt to add to Stow’s history, or to carry it on. 
The Notes refer to places and place-names, to indi- 
viduals mentioned, to the sources of Stow’s informa- 
tion, and by quotations from contemporary writers to 
the further elucidation of social conditions and 
customs. The volumes are a_ perfect storehouse, 
well indexed, of information relating to London and 
its history. There can be no doubt that for many 
years to come they will form the definitive edition of 
Stow’s work. The illustrations, besides portrait, tomb, 
and autograph of Stow, are a facsimile of a page of the 
Tanner Manuscript of the Survey in the Bodleian, and 
a map of London, showing the Wards and Liberties 
as described by Stow, circa 1600. We have left 
mention of this large coloured map to the last, but it 
is really one of the most important features of the 
volumes before us. It has been prepared by Mr. 
Emery Walker, and is based on a comparison of 
Stow’s text with the maps of Hoefnagel in Braun and 
Hogenberg’s atlas (c?rca 1560), of Faithorne (1658), 
and of Morden and Lea (1682). The famous map of 
Ralph Agas, it may be noted, was probably based on 
that of Hoefnagel. 


*x* kK * 
BuRIED HERCULANEUM. By Ethel Ross Barker. 
With 9 plans and 64 illustrations. London: 
A. and C. Black, 1908. Post 8vo., pp. xvi, 253. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The records of the excavations of Herculaneum by 
means of a maze of underground tunnels and passages 
in the eighteenth century and part of its successor— 
explorations which were marked largely by ignorance 
and rapacity on the part of the explorers—are 
scattered, difficult of interpretation and not easy of 
access, If Miss Barker, in the handsome volume 
before us, had done no more than give a coherent 
and consecutive account—by no means a light task—of 
what was done and discovered by the archzo- 


logically ignorant excavators of the time named, 
by Alcubierre and Weber and La Vega, she would 
have performed a very useful task. But she has 
done much more; and now that scientific and 
extensive exploration of the buried city is likely to be 
undertaken in earnest in the near future, the publica- 
tion of Miss Barker’s book is particularly timely. 
It gives first a brief sketch of what was probably the 
appearance of Herculaneum in the time of its pros- 
perity, then describes the vicissitudes of its history, 
and tells of the earthquake of A.D. 63 and the final 
catastrophe of A.D. 79, when an eruption of Vesuvius 
overwhelmed the city with liquid mud. Following 
the lucid account of the excavations already referred 
to is a detailed description and attempt at reconstruc- 
tion, based chiefly upon a collation and careful 
examination of the somewhat confused records of 
those explorations, of the general plan of the city 
and of the chief buildings known or indicated. 

Particularly good is the account, illustrated by a 

capital plan, of the famous House of the Papyri. 

The remaining chapters deal descriptively and criti- 

cally with the papyri and with the splendid artistic 

treasures—statuary, bronzes, frescoes and inscriptions 

—which were discovered and brought to light by the 

early explorers. Appendixes contain a very full 

bibliography—we doubt if anything similar has been 
hitherto available in this country—a catalogue of the 
sculptures, marbles, frescoes, etc., now in the Naples 

Museum, and an excellent index. One or two 

statements in the early chapters are perhaps a trifle 

imaginative; but the book as a whole is of solid 
value. It is most interesting to read, and will be 
always useful for reference. 

x kK * 

ENGLISH HousEs AND GARDENS IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES: A 
series of bird’s-eye views reproduced from con- 
temporary engravings by Kip, Badeslade, 
Harris, and others. With descriptive notes by 
Mervyn Macartney, B.A., F.S.A. London: 
B. T. Batsford, 1908. Oblong 4to., pp. xvi, 34. 
Sixty-one plates, Hialf-vellum. Price 15s. net. 

This well got-up and handy volume consists mainly 
of the reproduction of a number of engravings taken 
from rare county histories and books of plates, now 

difficult of access, reduced to a size and arranged in a 

form convenient for study. It makes a useful work 

of reference for all interested in the subjects of English 
gardening and architecture during that exceptional 
period, embracing the reigns of Queens Elizabeth 
and Anne, which included the work of Inigo Jones, 
Wren, and Vanbrugh. But not only is the book 
useful for its illustration of the architecture of the 
time, but to those engaged in topographical research 
it will be found invaluable; and although, in con- 
sequence of the distinct family likeness which appears 
to run through all the views, some doubt has been 
thrown on their correctness, where the opportunity 
for checking them has occurred, they have been 
found to be perfectly trustworthy. This can be 
easily seen on Plate III., which reproduces Knyff’s 
drawing, engraved by Kip, of the Duke of Beaufort’s 
house at Chelsea. The surrounding roads, Church 

Street, King’s Road, and Milman’s Row remain to 

this day as shown in the view, while the river front, 
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with Lindsey Row, Duke Street, and the old ferry, 
existed much as depicted within the memory of 
many still living. Moreover, many of the internal 
divisions of the estate as shown can still be traced. 
The old Moravian Chapel stands to-day on the site 
of the Duke’s stables—if, indeed, it is not a portion 
of the same building—while some of the walls en- 
closing the burial-ground appear to be the garden 
walls of the Duke’s house. The dedications which 
appear on some of the plates frequently recall his- 
torical facts apt to be forgotten. Thus Plate I., 
which gives a view of Penshurst Place, Kent, the 
home of the Sydneys and always intimately associated 
with their name, informs us by the descriptive title 
that it was engraved for William Perry, Esq., in 
1747. This William Perry, of Turville, Bucks, 
became possessed of Penshurst by marriage with 
Elizabeth Sydney, the sole heiress of the Sydney 


not really revised her work. The obvious mistakes 
pointed out in our own notice, and by other re- 
viewers, remain uncorrected, while ‘the errors in the 
Latin inscriptions are as numerous and as irritating 
as before. This is the more unfortunate as Miss 
Caulfeild has brought together so much that is inter- 
esting and entertaining in regard to a. subject of 
singular fascination. ‘The illustrations include the 
Petton Park sundial ; a bas-relief from the Temple of 
Abydos, bearing the names of seventy-six Kings of 
Egypt ; and a Swiss chalet, with three lines of in- 
scriptions. The book is well printed and nicely pro- 
duced. 
x xk x 

We always welcome the Zssex Review as one of the 
best edited and most generally interesting of local 
periodicals, and the October issue is specially good. 
It opens with a capital article on ‘‘ The Fiail,” by 





EPPING ALMS-BOX, 1626. 


estates, and from the marriage of his granddaughter, 
Jane Perry, on whom the estates devolved, with 
Bysshe Shelley, whose son assumed the name of 
Sydney, the present family of Lord de Lisle and 
Dudley are descended. These are but two examples 
out of many of points suggested by this interesting 
and handsome volume, which should be in every 
writer’s library. ime Be 
* x x 
House MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS, OLD AND 
New. By S. F. A. Caulfeild. New and revised 
edition ; illustrated. London: Z/iot Stock, 1908. 
Crown octavo, pp. viii, 150. Price §s. 

As we said when noticing the first issue, the idea 
of this book is admirable, and much of its contents is 
of interest. This new edition is described as revised, 
and we notice certain additions to the original text ; 
but it is much to be regretted that the authoress has 


Mr. H. W. Lewer, illustrated by plates of Eastern 
Counties examples. Miss C. Fell Smith gives enter- 
taining extracts, with comments, from the day-book 
of a Dunmow doctor, named Swallow—which would 
have been a more appropriate name, Miss Fell Smith 
suggests, for his patients—who flourished during the 
Civil War period. Other good articles are a graphic 
account of ‘‘ The March of the Cavaliers from Bow to 
Colchester,” by Mr. G. H. Warlow ; and ‘“‘ Purvey- 
ance in Essex,” and ‘‘ Essex Woollen Manufactures, 
1629,” both by Dr. Andrew Clark. Mr. C. B. 
Sworder describes the quaint old oak alms-box still in 
use at All Saints Church, Epping, accompanied by 
an illustration from a photograph, which we are 
courteously allowed to reproduce. The box ‘‘is 
9 inches long, with a handle, an extension, as it were, 
of the bottom of the box, 44 inches more. It is 
6 inches wide and 2} inches deep. The hinges and 
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the chain which the collector holds when passing it, 


thus keeping the lid open, are all modern, having 
been restored. The slit near the hinges is the opening 


for the coins contributed by the congregation, who, 
on the lid, are bidden to ‘Remember the, Poore.’” 
An inscription is dated 1626, and another shows that 
the box was ‘‘restored” in 1826. A vicar once 
wished to get rid of the relic, but a worthy church- 
warden valiantly withstood him, and so the old box 
still fulfils its original purpose. Long may it do so. 
* 





> 4 
The Great Siege of Bedford Castle, by Mr. A. R. 
Goddard, B.A. (Beds Times Publishing Co., Ltd. Price 
Is. net), contains a chapter of local history compiled 
from original and contemporary records, the siege re- 
ferred to being that conducted by King Henry III. in 
the summer of 1224, when the castle was héld by the 
bold rebel De Breauté, who had seized and im- 
prisoned one of the King’s justices. Mr. Goddard 
tells the story from the original sources in telling and 
dramatic fashion. This well-printed booklet, which 
is an enlargement of a lecture delivered before the 
Bedford Arts Club, is illustrated by a plan of the 
present environs of the castle site—the present sur- 
face of the mound is one of the oldest of English 
bowling-greens—and by three well-executed photo- 
graphic facsimiles of drawings from the MS. of 
Matthew Paris. The booklet is remarkably cheap. 
* 


*x * 

From the Bedford Arts Club comes also a particu- 
larly well-printed paper, read before the Club, on 
Chicksands Priory, by the Rev. W. C. Massey, B.A., 
in which the foundation of the Gilbertine Priory is 
described and its later history related. Incidentally 
Mr. Massey tells the story of St. Gilbert of Sem- 
pringham and of his Order ; he also gives briefly the 
history of the Priory since the Dissolution. Other 
pamphlets on our table are parts 6 and 7, price 
Is. net each, of Mr. H. Harrison’s useful dictionary 
of Surnames of the United Kingdom (Eaton Press, 
190, Ebury Street, S.W.), which contain much in- 
formation in small compass ; and A Short Account Y 
Chelsea Old Church (E. Holland, 207, King’s Road, 
S.W., price 4d.), a handy little pamphlet, which 
devotes most of its space to a careful account of the 
many interesting monuments. 


*x* * xX 

Mr. W. H. Caddy, of 10, Western Street, Brighton, 
has issued an improved edition of his Practical Wood 
Carving (price 3s. 6d.), containing twenty-six full- 
sized working drawings for carving in wood, drawn 
and published by himself. It also contains hints on 
tools and methods of working, and is altogether an 
eminently practical handbook for students at technical 
classes and for amateurs. 


by x * xX 
The Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archeological Journal, 
October, gives the second part of Mr. C. E. Keyser’s 
admirable account of the very interesting church at 
Cholsey, with eight more fine photographic plates. 
The number also contains the conclusion of Mr. 
Ditchfield’s ‘* Reading Pageant,” “The Dunch Family 
of Little Wittenham,’’ by Mr. Walter Money ; and 
the continuation of ‘‘ Feet of Fines for Berkshire,’’ 
transcribed by Mr. L. J. Acton Pile. We have also 
received the Zast Anglian, September and October— 








we heartily congratulate the laborious editor on 
having brought his valuable miscellany up to date ; 
the Zxfert, published mid-monthly, for October, with 
its usual varied and lavishly illustrated contents ; 
Rivista @ Italia, October, noticed under ‘At the 
Sign of the Owl”; the American Antiquarian, 
September and October; and a catalogue of good 
miscellaneous books from Messrs. W. N. Pitcher 
and Co., Manchester. 







Correspondence. 
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‘“*GUY” SURNAME. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


CAN any of your readers give me any information 
relating to the origin of Guy? It appears on the 
Bayeux Tapestry, and, I hear, also before that time. 
Harry Guy. 
Solentia, Yarmouth, I. W., 
October 31, 1908. 


COLLAR OF S.S. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

EARLY in Henry VII.’s reign, 1485, the chiefs of the 
King’s Bench, Common Pleas and Exchequer were 
decorated by the Sovereign with the Collar of $.S.— 
originally leather with golden S.S. sewn on. It is 
suggested to represent—souvenir, as used by John of 
Gaunt; or soverayne, as used by Henry VI.; or 
seneschallus, steward of the household ; or Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Sanctus of the Salisbury Liturgy. 

It was not a badge of personal dignity like the Garter 
or Bath, but a badge of insignia of livery attached to 
certain officers, entitling the holder to wear the 
collar, so.Jong as they retained the office to which the 
dignity was attached. 

The Badge or Livery of S.S. is thought to have 
originated with John of Gaunt, ‘‘time-honoured 
Laneaster,” and it encircled his coat of arms in the 
window opposite his tomb in old St. Paul’s. 

OHN TERRY, 
London and Middlesex 

Guildhall, E.C. Archzological Society. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
* ANTIQUARY ” éf of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the’ ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid 20 anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
























REAL ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


Old Oak Panelled Settles, Chests, Hanging Presses and 
Buffets, Dressers with Moulded Fronts, Gate-leg and other 
Tables, Old Mahogany Chippendale Chairs, Bureaux, Side- 
boards, etc. Curious pieces of Old Brasswork, Needle- 
wotk Samplers, Sheffield Plate, and odd pieces of China. 


PRICE LISTS FREE FROM 


JAMES W. PARTRIDGE, Alvechurch, Worcestershire. 
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GENEALOGICAL 
RESEARCHES 


England and Wales, 
Scotiand, 
ireland, 
France, 
Belgium, 
Spain, 
Portuga'!, 
Italy, 
Switzerland, 
Germany, 
Austria, 
Holland, 
Denmark, 
Norway, 
Sweden, 
Russia, 

&c. 
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Pedigrees.—Mr. L. CuLteton (Member of English and 
Foreign Antiquarian Societies) makes researches among all 
classes of Public Records, and furnishes Copies, Abstracts, or 
Translations of Documents for purposes of Family History. 
Pamphlet post free. 


Armorial Bearings.—Information upon all matters connected 
with Heraldry, English and Continental. 


Heraldic Painting and Engraving, with special attention 
to accuracy of detail and artistic treatment. 


L. CULLETON, 92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





OOK THROUGH YOUR OLD 


LETTERS.—I will buy in any quantities old Envelopes 
and Letter Sheets with Stamps affixed from 1840 to 1853. Also loose 
Black 1d. and Blue 2d. Stamps of 1840-41, and unused English 
Stamps before 1887.—Address, GEoRGE MACKEY, 70, New Street 
Birmingham (Dealer in all varieties of Bric-a-brac). Letters with 
Stampson posted in London from May, 1843, to May, 1844. par 
ticularly wanted. 


OOKS.—SECOND-HAND BOOKS in 


all classes of Literature. Catalogue post free.— HALL, 
3 okseller, Tunbridge Wells. 


OF English and Foreign Arms and 
@rmour of all kinds; Weapons, Ornaments, 
etc., illustrating Savage Life; Paleolithic, 
Neclithic and Bronze Implements from 
England, Ireland, Denmark, and other 
places ; Egyptian, Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities ; Antique China, Furniture, Carved 
Oak and Curiosities of all kinds for sale at 
Messrs. FENTON & SONS, 11, New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. (near 
Mudie’s Library and the British Museum). 
Established 1880. 


THE MANOR AND MANORIAL RECJRDS. 
By NATHANIEL J. HONE. 
(Methuen & Co., 36. Essex St., Strand.) 


*¢ A valuable aid to the local historian, as well as a guide to the 
antiquary.”—Pall Mal/ Gazette. 














Mr. NATHANIEL J. HONE undertakes research 
work in town or the provinces. Court Rolls and 
other muniments arranged and calendared. 

Address: c/o The Manorial Society, 1, Mitre 
Court Buildings, Temple, E.C. 








OOKS WANTED.—=25s. each offered. 


—Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1793; Bute’s Roman Breviary, 
2 vols., 1879; Frazer's Golden Bough, 3 vols., 1900; Borrow’s 
Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 
1884; Burke’s Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot’s 
Scenes Clerical Life, rst edit., 2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 
2 vols., 1863; Gardiner’s History of England, 2 vols., 1863; 
Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols. 1869; Meredith’s Harry 
Richmond, 3 vols., 1871; Moore’s Alps in 1864; Stevenson’s 
Edinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalanta, white cloth, 1865 ; 
Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881 ; Desperate Remedies, 
3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill's 
Poems, 3 vols., 1844. 100,000 Bonks for Sale and Wanted. Please 
state wants.—Baker’s GreAT BooxsHop, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, 


ANTIQUITIES and Curiosities, includ- 

ing Ancient Greek and Roman Glass, many beautifully 
iridescent ; Greek and Roman Pottery and Vases, Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties ; also Coins and Medals ofall kinds. W. S. Lincotn & Son, 
66, New Oxford Street, London. 


MISS MILLARD, 
FINDER OF RARE BOOKS TEDDINGTON, 
CURIO CATALOGUES. MIDDLESEX. 


THE EAST ANGLIAN; 
Or, Kotes and Queries on Subjects connected with the Counties 
of Suffolk, Cambridge, Essex, and Horfolk. 
EDITED BY THE 
Rev. C. H. EVELYN WHITE, F.S.A., 
Rector of Rampton, Cambridge, Hon. Sec. of the Cambs and 
Hunts Archaeological Society, etc. 

Published monthly. Part I., commencing an entirely 
New Series of this well-known Serial, was issued in January, 
1885. Vol. XI. commences January, 1905. 

Annual subscription, 5s. pust free. 
NorwicH: GOOSE & SON, RAMPANT HORSE STREET. 
Lonnon: ELLIOT STOCK, 62. PATERNOSTER ROW 


A VENDRE.—Superbe COLLECTION 

















D’ANTIQUITES CHINOISES, composée de bronzes, 
porcelaines et soieries. Conditions trés advantageuses.—S'adresser 
a E. NANTERMOD, Montana, Valais (Suisse). H 26842 L. 
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THE THIRD PART OF VOL. XXII. 


BOOK PRICES CURREN” 


IS NOW READY. 











In order to meet the wishes of many subscribers, BOOK PRICE, 
CURRENT is not’ published in bi-monthly parts. 








Subscribers to the BIT-MONTHLY ISSUE OF BOOK PRICES CURRENT subscribe 
for the PARTS at the price of £1 5s. 6d. inclusive, and receive them as issued by post. 
Cases to bind the parts in uniform with the annual volume are obtainable. 


@ BOOK PRICES CURRENT is supplied to Subscribers only at £1 5s. 6d. per annum, post free; all 
subscriptions must be paid in advance. 

@ The size of the bi-monthly parts will vary according to the number and extent of the sales of the previous 
two months. 

@ The Fourth Part of BOOK PRICES CURRENT will be issued shortly, comprising the sales to the end 
of May, 1908. ty ies 

@ An Index to the Second Ten Volumes of BOOK PRICES CURRENT is in preparation. 





LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. 


By ‘'X,’’ the Writer of the Sevies of Articles which appeared in the SATURDAY REviEWw over that signature. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. SECOND EDITION. Revised and Enlarged, with Index. 


‘* We cordially recommend this little book to those who are ignorant of such matters. The book is forcibly and clearly written, the 
arguments are unanswerable and supported by extracts from ancient docume its, and many common delusions about arms are exposed.”— 


Spectat-r. 


THE LAW CONCERNING NAMES AND 
CHANGES OF NAME. 


By A. C. FOX-DAVIES, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and P, W. P. CARLYON-BRITTEN, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 





‘© A subject full of interest from historical and legal aspects.” — Daily Mait. 
‘* A useful and comprehensive little volume of heraldic and genealogical interest." —Zvening Standard. 


QUAINT SAYINGS FROM THE WORKS 
OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


ComPILED BY Mrs. MARTIN HOOD WILKIN. 


Demy 18mo. Cloth gilt, gilt top. 3s. 6d. 


“The style is so — and tasteful, and the compilation, which has been made by Mrs. Martin Hood Wilkin, has. been carried 
out with great care, and brings out to the full the varied humour and sound wisdom of the famous Norwich physician and philosopher.” — 


Notts Guardian. ciel rang 
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